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igo Martin Luther was on his way to 
Worms, there to confront the assembled 
princes of the empire, and courageously to con- 
fess Christ before the representatives of a 
Church that denied the Gospel, a monk who 
dared not speak his real sentiments warned 
him of a tragic end by holding up to his eye a 
picture of Savonarola. But who was Savona- 
rola? Whoever has felt sufficient interest in 
this question to follow it up might easily learn 
that he was an Italian monk of singular char- 
acter, eminent talents, wonderful eloquence, and 
striking fortunes, who was burned at Florence 
in the year 1498, a victim of the sleepless 
enmity of Rome. A vague glimpse of his ex- 
traordinary life may be obtained from Mrs. 
Stowe’s Agnes of Sorrento, and a far clearer 
one from Mrs. Lewes’s Romola—two works of 
fiction which, to a discerning reader, suggest a 
real history more wonderful than the wildest 
dreams of the boldest fancy. The books that 
have been written upon Savonarola’s strange 
career have by no means satisfied the hopes of 


. ° 4 
those who have desired a consistent and com- 


prehensive narration of his life-story. It has 
been reserved for a countryman of the martyr, 
Pasquale Villori, to write, more than three cen- 
turies after his execution, a clear and thorough- 
ly-supported, candid, but sympathetic and en- 
lightened account of his life and times. Upon 
this work chiefly shall we rely for materials to 
present a picture of the great and brave Italian 
Reformer of the fifteenth century. 

On the 2ist of September, 1452, Jerome 
Savonarola was born at Ferrara to Nicolas and 
Helen. The paternal branch of the family was 
of Paduan origin, the maternal was Mantuan. 


The father of the martyr was devoted to scho- 
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lastic studies, and, absorbed in these and court 
pleasures, paid too little heed to his temporal 
affairs, so that the large patrimony of which 
he was heir wasted away in his hands. His 
mother, who belonged to the noble family of 
the Buonaccorsi, was evidently a woman of 
elevated character and masculine intellect. She 
undoubtedly exercised a powerful influence 
upon the mind of her son in its early develop- 
ment, and maintained her empire when, in 
maturer life, he was acting his strange réle in 
the yet stranger drama of his times. 
Concerning any man we need to know what 
are the prominent traits of his character in 
order to trace intelligently his public career. 
The character of Savonarola is so strongly 
marked as to admit of easy description. His 
intellect was both piercing and comprehensive. 
When yet a mere child the works of Thomas 
Aquinas and Arabian commentaries on Aris- 
totle were put into his hands as a preliminary 
training for those medical studies in which his 
family hoped to witness his eminence. Into 
these he plunged with an eagerness hardly 
credible. He used to meditate day and night 
on their contents in a kind of mental ecstasy, 
from which he could be recalled only with 
great difficulty. He read or rather devoured 
books upon kindred subjects in great numbers. 
He also studied the classics, music and draw- 
ing, and wrote verses of no special worth, save 
in revealing the tendency of his mind. He 
displayed his intellectual vigor not merely in 
acquiring knowledge of books, but by specula- 
ting upon the books themselves, weighing their 
method and value, and yielding to them only 
such assent as, upon careful reflection, they 
appeared to deserve. His system of mental 
philosophy reveals profound study of the science 
and a powerful introspective faculty. He seems 
to have possessed that happy union of logical 
and imaginative powers before which difficulties 
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disappear, and to which what is only vaguely 
and partially apparent to others, is revealed 
sharp in its outlines and luminous in its rela- 
tions. He saw the evil of submitting blindly 
to the authority of the ancients, and enforced 
the need of free and independent investigation. 
His sermons disclose a mind intent upon the 
great themes of the Gospel, and capable of 
grasping the essential thing amid many blind- 
ing and misleading appearances. What he saw 
was so vividly and completely seen as to pro- 
duce the firmest conviction in his own mind, 
and to be conveyed in the clearest terms to 
others. His discussions of the fine arts show 
the delicacy and subtile penetration of his in- 
tellect. He could behold any subject in the 
cold, colorless light of logic, or bathe it with 
the flooding radiance of a fancy whose hues 
were as warm and gorgeous as those of the 
grandest sunset. He could say, like Words- 
worth, 


“The earth and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Appareled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream.” 


While yet a stranger in Florence he aston- 
ished those who were familiar with her politics 
by the extent of his knowledge and the almost 
prophetic certainty of his predictions concern- 
ing public affairs. Forced by the course of a 
political revolution to assume suddenly the 
functions of a legislator, his fertile and mercu- 
rial understanding enabled him to construct a 
_ form of government which has extorted abund- 
ant praise from Guicciordini, a statesman and 
historian of no mean abilities, and from the 
cold and cautious Machiavelli. 

A strange coloring was given to this vigor- 
ous intellect by a powerful tendency to mysti- 
cism. Without this he had never been monk 
or martyr, but might have been a Richelieu to 
Italy. This mystic bias appears in his views 
of philosophy and religion, in his interpreta- 
tions of Scripture, and his meditations upon 
art. One of the most striking results of this 
temperament was, that while practically the 
government of Florence was in his charge, he 
was ever eager to escape from the tumult of 
political strife to the cloistral quiet of San 
Marco, would at any hour have preferred a 
midnight mass with his brother friars to civic 
honors paid by Florentine grandees, His prac- 
tical ability quickly rendered him chief of his 
convent, and in a time of great confusion ele- 
vated him to the actual rule of Florence, though 
he held no political office and desired no magis- 
terial authority. 





His religious character was profound and 
sincere. Early in life he learned that earthly 
good is always unsubstantial and sometimes a 
bitter mockery. He saw that this was not 
through any evil in God’s gifts, but through 
man’s perverseness, and he sighed that men 
could truly say, 


“And yet the light led-astray 
Was light from heaven.” 


To him religion meant supreme love to God, 
attested by an unfaltering and constant obedi- 
ence to the Divine precepts. It also meant 
benevolence to all men. He would tolerate no 
divorce between holiness of heart and heavenli- 
ness of temper. Sour godliness was in his 
judgment worse than sweet deviltry—if, in- 
deed, either of these has a real existence apart 
from popular fancy. Piety required justice 
and mercy to all men. It summoned him as 
with a trumpet’s blast to the standard of 
righteousness, and would as soon have tolera- 
ted murder as wrong-doing of more popular 
kinds. Remembering how he scourged the 
time-serving and office-seeking politicians and 
priests of his time, we could almost pray that 
the clarion tones of his voice might be heard 
in our perplexed struggle for a purer and better 
national life. 

By temperament and training he was cour- 
ageous. Nothing ever frightened him from the 
firm discharge of his duty. Many incidents 
present this trait in great distinctness, 
of these we present as better illustrations of 
the friar’s character than could be conveyed 
by a chapter of disquisition. When elected 
Prior of San Marco he refused to pay the cus- 
tomary homage to Lorenzo di Medicis, because 
he believed him a traitor and tyrant to Flor- 
ence. He said, “I regard my election as com- 
ing from God alone, and to him shall I pay 
obeisance.” At another time, when the elo- 
quent Dominican was hurling his scathing de- 
nunciations at the sins of the great, Lorenzo 
became very angry and sent five principal 
citizens to Savonarola, who, feigning personal 
kindness to him, warned him of the dangers to 
which he was exposing his convent and him- 
self by his daring fidelity. Savonarola replied, 
“T am well aware that you did not come of 
yourselves to me, but were sent by Lorenzo. 
Tell him to repent of his sins, for the Lord 
spares no one, and has no fear of the princes 
of the world.” 

But the anecdote which most fully reveals 
the soul of the martyr, and illustrates the 
eternal power of fidelity to God over the con- 
sciences of even the guilty, must be told in 
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the very words of Villori: “ When in the last 
illness of Lorenzo it became clear that his days 
on earth were numbered, his sins s.emed to his 
startled conscience countless in multitude and 
infinite in guilt. To add to his perplexity, he 
felt no confidence in the priests who attended 
him. Knowing them to be base flatterers, he 
feared lest they should prove dishonest in the 
last offices of religion prescribed by the Catho- 
lic Church for the dying. Tossing upon his 
bed in a fever of remorseful agony, he was 
heard to say, ‘No one ever ventured resolutely 
to say no to me.’ Presently the austere figure 
of Savonarola presented itself to his mind. 
‘He is the only honest friar I know; to him 
alone will I confess,’ he cried. To the messen- 
ger who came from him the prior replied, ‘It 
is useless for me to go; I can say nothing 
acceptable to Lorenzo.’ But when told that 
the prince was dying and wished to make his 
last solemn confession, and receive from his 
lips absolution for sin, he went immediately to 
the palace. He was left alone with the alarmed 
sinner, who said there were three offenses he 
wished to confess, and for which he asked abso- 
lution: the money taken from the Monte delle 
Fonciulle, which had caused so many deaths, 
the sacking of Volterra, and the blood shed 
after the conspiracy of the Pazzi. Saying this 
his agitation became extreme, and Savonarola 
sought to calm him by repeating, ‘God is good, 
God is merciful.’ When the penitent ceased 
his confession Savonarola spoke: ‘Three things 
are required of you.’ ‘And what are they, fa- 
ther?’ queried the dying man. The countenance 
of the confessor grew somber, and, raising the 
fingers of his right hand, he thus began: ‘ First, 
it is necessary that you should have a full and 
lively faith in the mercy of God.’ ‘That have 
I most fully.’ ‘Secondly, you must restore 
what you have unjustly seized, or require your 
sons to restore it for you.’ This demand 
_seemed to cause him surprise and grief; but he 
consented with a nod of his head. Savonarola 
then arose, and while the dying prince shrank 
in his bed, the confessor seemed to rise above 
himself as he exclaimed, ‘Lastly, you must 
restore liberty to the citizens of Florence.’ 
His face was solemn, his voice almost terrible; 
his eyes, as if to read the answer, were fixed 
upon those of Lorenzo, who scornfully and 
silently turned his back to the confessor, while 
the latter instantly departed without pronounc- 
ing absolution.” 

On another occasion, when he was preaching 
at Bologna, which was then ruled by the sav- 
age and bloody Bentivoglio, the wife of the 
latter, in her vanity, often came late to Church, 





thereby interrupting the services till she and 
her numerous retinue could obtain places. 
Savonarola thought to rebuke her by pausing 
in the services till all was again quiet. Find- 
ing that this did not have the desired effect, 
he exclaimed one day amid the confusion caused 
by her entrance, “ Behold the devil coming to 
interrupt the Word of God!” The infuriated 
woman ordered two of her followers to murder 
the intrepid monk in the very pulpit; but this 
they dared not do. She then sent two bravos 
to his cell to inflict some grievous injury upon 
him, but so resolute was his bearing that their 
courage failed them in his presence. Taking 
his leave of Bologna soon after, he said from 
the pulpit, to show that he was not easily in- 
timidated, ‘This evening I shall set out for 
Florence with my walking-stick and wooden 
flask, and shall sleep at Pianoro. If gny one 
has any thing to say to me let him come before 
the hour of my departure. Know that my 
death is not to be celebrated in Bologna.” Out 
of this rare combination of remarkable qualities 
sprang an equally remarkable eloquence. Ele- 
gance of figure, grace in gesticulation, dainti- 
ness of language, art in elocution, were, if not 
wholly wanting, yet not preéminent in Savona- 
rola’s oratory. It was rather through the lofti- 
ness of his courage, the daring of his fancy, 


the might of his will, the subtilty of his intel- ° 


lect, and the depth of his convictions, ever 
suffused with the fiery glow of emotion that. 
he wielded so potent an influence from the 
pulpit over his generation. Nor was it the 
ignorant multitude alone who were charmed 
by his persuasive speech. The foremost men 
of his time confessed the power of his enchant- 
ment. Guicciordini and Macehiavelli were 
surely not the men to be swayed and cheated 
by the assurance and declamation of a con- 
ceited priest. Michael Angelo, his frequent 
auditor and reverent friend, was not to be 
attracted by bombast and fury. In the imag- 
inative cast of Savonarola’s mind, he doubtless 
found a basis for enduring and genial sympa- 
thy, and there are writers on art who deem 
that the solemn and mystic splendors of An- 
gelo’s grand painting of The Last Judgment 
owe something appreciable to the impressions 
made upon his youthful mind by the appalling 
eloquence of the prior of San Marco in de- 
nouncing the judgments of God upon evil- 
doers. 

Savonarola was also a lover of liberty regu- 
lated by just law. While a mere lad he dis- 
cerned that the Marquis of Este, who then 
ruled Ferrara, was a subtile tyrant, and there- 
fore could not be persuaded to appear at the 
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court of that prince. In this the boy was 
father to the man. Savonarola owes his awak- 
ening fame in part to the feeling in modern 
Italian liberals that he fought their fight and 
fell a martyr to their cause. 

The period in which Savonarola lived was 
among the most remarkable in history for vice 
and crime. The populace of the Italian towns 
and cities had gained sufficient political knowl- 
edge from the study of antiquity to love and 
fight for freedom, and sufficient wealth from 
commerce to enervate their virtue through in- 
dulgence and render them an attractive booty 
to princely plunderers. There were continual 
wars between rival potentates, and occasional 
leagues and counter-leagues, which wasted and 
drenched in blood the fair peninsula. Assassin- 
ation and poisoning were in constant and repu- 
table use for the removal of formidable rivals. 
Princes patronized the classical studies of the 
time, fostered painters and poets by judicious 
relief of their wants, founded churches, con- 
vents, libraries, and museums, who, at the 
same moment, had in their pay robbers, pros- 
titutes, bullies, and cut-throats. A Medicean 
prince would pass from the cabinet where, with 
his counselors, he had plotted in the morning 
how best to cheat his political enemies and 
betray his confederates to the thronged abode 
of philosophers and scholars to discuss with 
them in the afternoon the nature of virtue or 
the immortality of the soul, or to dissect an 
oration or poem, and at evening would sally 
out in disguise to sing obscure songs often of 
his own composition, and guide the gluttony 
and drunkenness of the rabble. It was an 
age that produced Sforzas, dark as the grave 
and deadly as asps among princes; Macchia- 
vellis, false as Satan and cunning as he in 
statecraft; and Alexander VI, in the Papacy, 
in whom centered all vices as in their native 
seat. In the cloisters religion was poorly 
understood and worse illustrated. Discipline 
had fallen into decay, study was abandoned or 
turned to unworthy objects, and prayer was a 
dreary formality, paid rather to the Virgin and 
the saints than to God. The mendicant orders 
had grown rich without forgetting the beggar’s 
art, preaching had ceased to be the honest 
announcement of divine truth by lips that felt 
their message to be one of life or death, and 
had become a thing of elegant periods and 
graceful action, while the Church, instead of 
being the peaceful fold of the flock of the 
Savior, was a dismal den of hungry and howl- 
ing wolves. 

Mention has been made of Alexander VI, so 
famous in history as the very incarnation of 





all bad qualities, and we can not fail to recog- 
nize in him the typification of the evils of his 
age. Borgia, for this was his name till he 
became Pope, was a Spaniard by birth and a 
lawyer by profession. A great facility for pub- 
lic speaking, a marvelous aptitude for business, 
especial skill for financial and administrative 
labors, and an insatiable ambition led by the 
subtilest cunning, had guided him to the rank 
of Cardinal. Avaricious and free from trouble- 
some prejudices, he had intimate and lucrative 
connections with Jews, Moors, and Turks. He 
scrupled at no mean or wicked thing to obtain 
wealth, and used his guilty riches to pave his 
way to honor and power. He was always tho 
slave of some polluted woman. The notorious 
Vannozza governed him when he was chosen 
Pope—a harlot ruling Christ’s vicegerent! Later 
he was controlled by his own daughter—an 
infamous connection, issuing in scandals and 
murder, which have made the family name, 
Borgia, the synonym for all crimes that can 
disgrace human nature. Innocent VIII had 
been passing strangely away from life. A 
slumber so profound that he was deemed dead, 
and continuing for weeks, fell upon him. As 
a last resort a Jewish physician recommended 
the transfusion of youthful blood into the 
shrunken veins of the dying pontiff. Thrice 
the experiment was tried, and, though the 
poisoned blood of the vicar of Christ was 
always successful in slaying a young man, no 
new vigor or life could be infused into the 
failing frame of the Pope. In April, 1492, he 
died, and a new election was immediately held. 
Borgia had taken his measures so well that no 
opposition to him could succeed. Amid uni- 
versal dismay he took the tiara as Pope Alex- 
ander VI. 

Nobody that knew him was surprised after the 
election to see a mule laden with gold led into 
the palace of Ascanio Sforza, who had been 
Borgia’s most powerful rival. Ferdinand of 
Naples, who was so cold-hearted as never to 
weep over the death of his own children, shed 
tears freely when he learned of Borgia’s acces- 
sion to the Papal throne. As Pope, the latter 
surprised every body by regulating with care 
the revenues of the Church and repressing 
crime with severity in the Papal territories. 
But this, it soon appeared, was only done to 
secure a temporal prosperity from which he 
might reap a golden harvest. “His extortions 
were boundless, and his donations of money 
and dignities to his illegitimate and profligate 
children raised a ery of horror even in that 
corrupt period. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY MBS. CORA A. LACROIX. 





) ie is a thing for which the lowliest have the 
most reason to be thankful that works of 
art and things of beauty, which are joys in the 
measure of one’s capacity for appreciating them, 
are not shut up from the multitude and set in 
the light only for the pleasure of the rich and 
high, or for the study of artists and critics. 
The latter may sit for hours, before some mas- 
ter-piece, studying its perfections and trying to 
invoke the genius that guided the hand of the 
painter or sculptor, perhaps centuries ago, but 
he is not disturbed by, nor does he disturb the 
careless observer who strays from one to an- 
other, conscious of being in the vicinity of a 
great werk only by its being indicated in his 
book by a star. Nor is the spell broken even 
by the heavy tramp of the untutored peasant, 
who stalks around, with his hands in his pock- 
ets, and his mouth open, with an expression 
much more of wonder as to what all these 
things mean than that of admiration. Though 
we may not be able to pass judgment on such 
works; though wiser ones could meddle with 
them in a manner much more instructive, 
and not need to tread so lightly over the conse- 
crated ground, yet, after having passed out 
from before them, we may, without presump- 
tion, relate what we have seen, as does Isaac— 
in a tale by Wieland—returning to his father’s 
house from his sojourn with Nahor, when he 
says, “I saw also works of the brain, of imita- 
ting art, to spring up in Haran’s walls; for a 
spirit of inventing wisdom has come upon cer- 
tain men. They build heroes and patriarchs 
out of marble. I saw, out of formless rocks, a 
wonderful people grow up in a few months into 
the most life-like attitudes, with eyes which be- 
spoke souls, but yet were stony and dead. 
They appeared as if awaiting a life which 
should be breathed into them.” One can, in 
these days, experience the same admiring won- 
der if not the astonishment, attendant on the 
novelty. But we pass by all special and indi- 
vidual pieces, only venturing an attempt to give 
a faint idea of one division of this great Mu- 
seum. 

It is the Zreppenhaus, so named from the 
flight of stairs within. It is situated in the 
center of the great building called the New 
Museum. It extends from the ground-floor 
through three stories to the top of the building, 
and is one hundred feet high. It is well lighted 
by massive windows on both sides, and from its 
favorable situation, we find within it none but 





choice sculpture and costly architecture. Heavy 
doors from the eastern front of the building 
open into the vestibule, in which there is noth- 
ing special to notice save four fluted columns 
of Italian marble, and the Nile-god, a colos- 
sal human figure in plaster, and a copy of 
one in Rome. His head is crowned with lau- 
rel, his shoulders resting on a sphinx, while the 
sixteen children which indicate the number of 
ells he must grow if he would be a bountiful 
benefactor and friend of the Egyptian people, 
play around and over him in apparent glee. 
This river-god, it is said, is generally hewn in 
black marble to indicate his Ethiopian origin; 
but in this case the Ethiopian has changed his 
color. 

From this vestibule there is a broad flight of 
steps leading up to the next division, which 
reveals some of its splendor to us, even as we 
stand below. While ascending we observe, on 
the walls at our side, metopes and fragments of 
friezes copied from those taken from ancient 
temples, the originals of which are now in mu- 
seums in London, Paris, Rome, and in the part 
of this museum devoted to ancient works of 
art. Some of them date back to several hund- 
red years before Christ. The reliefs on these 
are representations of historical events and 
mythical tales, and are, of course, whole, 
maimed, or disfigured even as the originals— 
heads without bodies, bodies without heads, 
and trunks without limbs—while some are en- 
tire and, happily, in a place where they may 
anticipate a reasonable immortality. On the 
top of the balustrade stand seven statues of 
heroes, gods, and goddesses, and before us four 
beautiful columns made of the famous marble 
of Carrara, and are of the same size and form 
as those in a temple in Athens. These support 
@ Narrow passage way connecting the two parts 
of the museum. In front of the columns near- 
est the side walls stands a colossal human fig- 
ure by the side of an equally colossal steed, 
which is springing with its fore-feet in the air. 
These are the Horse-Tamers, Castor and Pollux, 
the originals of which were found in the Baths 
of Titus, at Rome. 

From here are two other flights of stairs 
leading up, by the side walls, into the next 
story. On the walls of this second division are 
more fragments bearing reliefs of different rep- 
resentations; some of them, the battle of the 
Amazons, whose stalwart figures lie among the 
slain, or with their shields before them and 
with their double-edged battle-axes high in the 
air, face their foes as fearless warriors. 

In the third division we see an exquisite lit- 
tle temple, under which we pass in ascending 
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either of the last-mentioned flights of stairs to 
the top. This is also built after a classic pat- 
tern. The farther side rests on four square col- 
umns and the front on four sculptured figures, 
representing females with graceful drapery, used 
in place of columns. 

Although this little temple of marble-white- 
ness is very beautiful, yet will it not hold the 
eyes too long for the first time; for there is a 
vision of clouds and winged forms in the air, 
and we gaze hither and thither, confused with 
the beautiful faces, the mingled colors; with the 
golden and raven locks and flowing robes that 
seem to be obeying the wills of noiseless breezes. 
A nearer inspection, however, assures us that 
these assemblages and groups of beings heav- 
enly ‘and beings earthly, will never descend 
from the walls in a manner to disturb behold- 
ers, so we may begin to examine more closely 
what is before and around us. Over the doors 
leading from this narrow floor, at the head of 
the stairs, to other apartments and between the 
doors and windows, we see separate paintings 
of beautiful female forms, differently employed, 
and symbolizing, more or less intimately, the 
contents and object of ihe museum. One rep- 
resents the traditions and myths of the earliest 
ages; which tales are being whispered into her 
ears by two ravens hovering near her head; 
another, the history of the world; the book 
containing which she holds open, displaying 
both the written and unwritten pages. Others, 
surrounded by Genii, who are ever lending in- 
spiration, represent Sculpture, with her statues 
and chisels; Architecture, with her Parthenon 
and modern cathedral models; Painting, with 
her palette and brushes, or Engraving, holding 
her maps of copper and steel-plates. But these 
and many other smaller paintings are but after 
studies to the beholder, who is irresistibly 
drawn to six immense allegorical frescoes, which, 
three being on a side, almost cover the side 
walls of the third story. These, and all the 
paintings in this department, are a kind of 
fresco or wall painting, of later invention than 
the common fresco. 

These six, taken together, are intended to set 
forth the development of the human race from 
the time of the dispersion of the races down to 
the Reformation. 

The first in order is named the Fall of Babel. 
The first impression, on beholding it, is, that it 
is sublime; nor does the impression fade ‘by 
longer or oft-repeated views. The strong tower 
rises before us, the upper part being hidden by 
a cloud, the edges of which resemble heavy, 
rolling smoke, while the front is illuminated 
with a dazzling whiteness, which is occasioned 





by the image of Jehovah descending in mid- 
air attended by two angels. Frightened and 
confounded, the people are creeping down the 
fallen beams of the tower; workmen, with heavy 
blocks, half-way up the inclined plane, stop in 
consternation; some are fallen on their faces; 
others are stoning to death the old, gray-headed 
architect, who holds in his hand a board with 
a plan of the tower thereon. The haughty 
Nimrod sits on his throne, with his back to- 
ward the revelations in the heavens, defying 
the majesty of the higher power, while his wife, 
kneeling over the dead bodies of her children, 
who appear as if slain by the fallen idols, is 
beseeching him with suppliant hands; yet is 
his proud, bitter heart relentless and unmoved. 
In the foreground are three distinct groups, 
departing from the ruins of the temple, and 
represent Shem, Ham, and Japheth, and their 
descendants. To the right Japheth and his fol- | 
lowers are turning off to the left of the tower 
in a long line, which is lost to sight as it winds | 
over the distant, dusky hills. In the middle 
the Hamites, preceded by a dark, wicked-look- 
ing priest, with an idol in his arms, and riding 
on a black, shaggy ox, are moving away from 
before the deserted king Nimrod. At the left 
hand the Shemites are departing in peaceful 
plenty, surrounded by flocks and herds, as if 
enjoying the blessings of the chosen people. 
The patriarchal head sits upon a car drawn by 
two large, kindly-eyed white oxen, and is sur- 
rounded by his large family of beautiful sons 
and daughters, over whom he extends his pro- 
tecting arms. Two blooming little boys sit 
fearlessly on the backs of the harmless span, 
eating grapes, so clear that one can almost see 
the seeds within—one, holding his bush stripped 
of its fruit, reaches out his hand coaxingly to 
his brother, who, with head thrown back, is 
dropping the luscious bunches into his rosy, 
wide-open mouth. 

The next large painting is called the Golden 
Age of Greece. Near the foreground, and also 
in the distance, stand classic temples as models 
of perfect architecture. In the distance, to the 
right, is an altar, around which the earlier 
Greeks are dancing in wild revelry. From its 
burning top a cloud of smoke is pouring into 
the air, which, rising in a lofty mass, forms a 
throne on which Jupiter and Juno sit, side by 
side, while hosts of Olympian gods approach 
them from the upper airs. From their feet a 
bow spans the distant skies, which serves as a 
highway for the Olympian deities when they 
wish to communicate with mortals. In the 
foreground the green waters of the ocean dash 
gently against the Grecian shore, and their sil- 
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ver-capped waves seem so real that one can 
almost hear their murmur as they toss a boat 
majestically toward the land. On the bow 
stands the blind Homer, majestically erect, with 
a harp in his right hand, while his left raised 
is extended toward the multitude awaiting him 
from the shore as if entranced with the inspi- 
ration of his song. Back of him sits, with her 
hand on the rudder, the black-eyed, black- 
haired, pensive sybil, governing the direction 
of the boat. Thetis, surrounded by her beauti- 
ful, graceful sea-nymphs, springs up out of the 
waves upon the stern and listens with rapture 
to the story of her son Achilles, whom Homer 
makes the hero of his verse. On the strand are 
groups of poets and singers, with Orpheus in 
their midst; also, the representatives of Grecian 
culture in every department, Hesiod, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, and Pindar; Thucydi- 
des, the historian, and Solon, the lawgiver. A 
prophet engraves his oracle on a block of stone, 
and near by Pericles stands leaning on his pro- 
tege and grandson, Alcibiades, and Phidias, 
under whom, it is said, Grecian art reached its 
highest perfection, looking up to the gods for 
his model, chisels a statue of Achilles. Lastly, 
Cupid flies high in the air, pursued by the 
Graces, while Apollo- and the Muses sweep 
down the rainbow highway of the immortals. 
Passing over several centuries of the history 
of the human race, till we come to the time of 
the destruction of Jerusalem, we may consider 
a painting bearing this name. First, we ob- 
serve, high on the clouds, four noble figures, 
which are the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel, and Daniel, each holding the book of his 
prophecy in a different position. The eldest, 
having long prophesied and warned, has closed 
his book and sits as if contemplating a scene, 
terrible but just, and which he could not pre- 
vent. Another appears as if reading his proph- 
ecy and trying to impress it on the people; an- 
| other, as if astonished and grieved at the willful 
ears that would not hear, holds his book open, 
high above his head, as if challenging the unbe- 
lieving to read for themselves and be convinced. 
The young Daniel points with one hand to the 
words, and with the other to the Roman host, 
already approaching. Beneath these is a group 
of angels carrying out the judgments prophe- 
sied against the city. To the left, the city is 
burning; to the right, the conquering Titus and 
his host are resistlessly approaching, preceded 
by heralds who are warning the inhabitants 
with trumpet blasts. In the center a high- 
priest, having slain his family, stands ready to 
plunge the dagger into his own breast to pre- 
vent his falling into the hands of the enemy. 





A striking figure is that of the Wandering Jew, 
pursued by demons and flying from the city in 
the wildest terror. His mantfe flies behind 
him as if borne on a strong wind; his gray locks * 
and long snow-white beard sweep back upon 
his shoulders, while in his wild, brilliant black 
eyes there is an expression of a restless and 
eternal longing, and as if he were tormented 
with a life which he was doomed to preserve, 
and from which necessity there was no escaping. 
The meaning of the picture seems to be summed 
up in a little group of a Christian family mov- 
ing out from the city, occupied in reading and 
singing psalms. They are without fear, since 
they go under the protecting wings of three 
angels, lighting and guiding them, and one of 
whom is looking benignly down on three most 
beautiful little children, who, kneeling by the 
side of the way, are beseeching to be taken into 
the number of those who are leaving the ashes 
of the old Jerusalem to build up the walls of 
the new, in the Christianity which was to 
spread from there over the whole earth. 

The fourth picture, the Battle of the Huns, 
we find facing this latter on the opposite wall. 
In this—the triumph of the Romans over the 
Huns—is symbolized the triumph of Christian- 
ity over Barbarism. The picture is a repre- 
sentation of the idea taken from the legend 
concerning this terrible battle, namely, that the 
hostility and bitterness raged to such an extent 
that in the night after the battle, the fallen 
arose from the battle-field and renewed the 
contest in the air. Attila, who had become the 
terror of every people, is the leader on the side 
of the barbarians, and Actius on the side of 
the Romans. The scene is represented in the 
early dusk of the morning. The bluish walls, 
not of Chdlons but Rome, rise in the distance. 
The field is strewed with the dead. Many are 
awaking as if from sleep and confused dreams. 
They begin to recall the fearful scenes in” the 
midst of which they fell, and to comprehend 
their present surroundings. Some are yet stark 
and pale, some half-conscious, some striving to 
wake up those around them, and directing their 
attention to the hosts of their companions who 
have already joined in the noiseless spirit-con- 
test in the air, and some are just leaving their 
earthly footing and rising with majestic assur- 
ance, bearing their weapons of warfare with 
them. Attila, standing on a shield, carried on 
the shoulders of servants, with torch in hand 
and enveloped in a pale, bluish light, is urging 
on his followers impetuously, sometimes gain- 
ing, but destined finally to be overcome. Ac- 
tius, borne up by angels, is followed by a brave 
and undiscouraged host, lighted by the glow of 
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the cross, which is carried as a banner a little 
back of where*the hostile lines engage in the 
hottest strife. We leave this weird picture, 
hardly knowing which impression predominates; 
that of the beauty and grace of the painter's 
ideal airy-warriors, that of sorrow at such an 
expression of human heart bitterness, or that 
of suspense arising from the feeling of certainty 
that the mighty hosts are in momentary danger 
of falling to the ground with a dreadful shock. 
We come now to The Crusades. This seems 
less striking and attractive than the others. 
It represents a line of pilgrims on their way to 
Zion, at the sight of which knights, bishops, 
and believers are evidently rejoicing. Christ, 
with the Virgin Mary, kneeling by and sur- 
rounded by a group of martyrs, stands over the 
city, to whom Godfrey of Bouillon, seated on 
a white steed, is extending the crown. Sara- 
cens, slain in a late battle, still lie upon the 
field. In the foreground Peter of Amiens 
kneels facing Zion, with hands extended in 
earnest prayer in behalf of many repenting and 
stricken ones who kneel back of him. The 
picture indicates, like the others, that the cru- 
sades, notwithstanding the many and immense 
sacrifices connected therewith in their results, 
opened the way, to development and reform. 


THE ERA OF THE REFORMATION, 


In approaching this magnificent study, one 
scarcely knows where to begin to designate 
special parts. Counting heads, there are per- 
haps not less than one hundred and fifty figures 
represented, over sixty of which are named, 
and, as far as possible, portraits given. They 
are mostly arranged in groups—not always of 
cotemporaries, but of those who, at different 
times, were moved by a similar spirit. Not 
only those who figured most in the great re- 
ligious reform are given; but those who en- 
lightened the literary and scientific worlds, and 
the forerunners, back to the dawn after the 
night of the middle ages, and even a few of the 
lights that shone in the midst of it, from Ar- 
nold of Brescia, martyred at Rome 1155, through 
nearly five centuries. The background of the 
scene is represented as in a Gothic church, with 
a gallery, in which is the organ, and from which 
women and children look down and listen to 
the preaching of Luther, who stands in the 
center before the altar below, with the Bible 
opened and raised high above the head. On 
the face of it, in letters which one might “run 
and read,” is that word of “good tidings,” 
Evangelium. His companion, Justus Jonas, 
and Zwingle, stand by him, while Calvin, as- 
sisted by another, administers the sacrament to 





a small number of believers. A little below, 
in front of the altar, stands Melancthon, desig- 
nating Luther to several others, as the leading 
spirit of the Reformation. Back of and near 
the communicants are groups of spectators, 
among whom is the unhappy, gray-headed ad- 
miral Coligny. A prominent figure, at Luther's 
left, is Gustavus Adolphus, who, as the sword 
of the Reformation, is clad in armor, but in 
consideration of the sacredness of the scene and 
place he reverently lowers his sword. Back of 
all these, around the half-circular wall, are sev- 
eral of the forerunners, variously employed— 
studying, discussing, or meditating—Wickliff, 
John Geiler, John Wessel, Huss, Peter Valdus, 
Savonarola, and others. On the line between 
the nave and left side-aisle, is a group, of which 
Queen Elizabeth, in regal attire, Lord Essex, 
Lord Burleigh, Francis Drake, and Archbishop 
Cranmer form the greater part. 

At the farther end of the aisle, on a raised 
platform, stands Copernicus, demonstrating the 
laws of the solar system, while Galileo, with a 
telescope under his arm, observes him attent- 
ively. Tycho Brahe and Kepler stand nearly 
in converse. In a corresponding position, in 
the right aisle, sits Albert Direr painting the 
walls of the church with figures, the outlines 
of which are already visible. Ascending the 
ladder to this platform, Kaulbach, the author 
of the frescoes we have just been contemplat- 
ing, represents himself as Diirer’s color-mixer. 
To the right is a group of the most celebrated 
artists—leaning against the wall Michael Angelo 
is contemplating Leonardo da Vinci, a gray- 
headed old man, who is extending his hand to 
the young Raphael, while he approaches with a 
painting by his side. Two very interesting 
faces are those of Gutenberg and Lorenzo Kos- 
ter—the two to whom the discovery of the art 
of printing is ascribed. The latter looks on 
with an expression of the most pleased aston- 
ishment, while the former proudly holds up 
against a column the first printed sheet which 
he has just slipped out from under the press, 
and which he displays before the little, old, 
hump-backed man working the machine, can get 
straightened up to see what he has rolled out 
so miraculously. Between these and the near- 
est foreground, which is strewed with broken 
sculpture and a statue of one of the muses, 
with a harp by‘her side—which a later poet 
touches with an expression of pleased expecta- 
tion as to the sounds he shall bring out of it— 
stands Erasmus learnedly discoursing; Reuchlin 
listens by his side, while several before him sit 
as auditors, chief among whom are Cervantes, 
with his Don Quixote on his knee, and Shak- 
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speare with an appearance and bearing which, 
perhaps, would satisfy his most ardent admirers. 

In the center foreground sits the poet, Hans 
Sachs, on the floor, with books, pen, and ink- 
bottles scattered around him, evidently in deep 
study, but with an appearance of making math- 
ematical calculations more than that of drawing 
inspiration from the muses. The last group 
occupies the left-hand foreground. In the midst 
is a globe, on which Columbus lays his hand 
as he stands proudly by, notwithstanding the 
chains that still hang from his wrists. His 
long, white beard makes him look venerable, 
although he appears strong in the conscious- 
ness that he had accomplished his purpose, since 
he had found the Jand and planted the cross on 
its shore. Many attentive ones stand around, 
some with books or compasses, and some ex- 
pressing wonder. Francis Bacon, Sebastian 
Frank, and Harvey, the discoverer of the cir- 
culation of the blood, are prominent in the 
circle. 

That which is true of each of these six mag- 
nificent frescoes, is eminently so of this; namely, 
that one never wearies of beholding it, and 
from the opening of the doors in the morning 
till the closing in the afternoon, it is not with- 
out the attention of some contemplative eye. 
It is one of the favorite studies of the Crown 
Prince and Princess, and it is said to have been 
at his suggestion that Luther holds the Bible 
open above his head, instead of closed and 
folded in his arms, according to the first design. 
It was not only dear to himself, but, by his 
translation, he opened it and made it accessible 
to the nation. 

In the dividing spaces between these six large 
frescoes are four smaller ones of separate fig- 
ures—Moses, with the tablets of stone; Solon, 
modifying the laws of Draco; Charlemagne, 
with scepter and crown; and Frederick the 
Great, in an ermine mantle. 

Lastly, looking up into the concave covering 
over us, we find it finished off in a rich brown 
color, interspersed with much gilding, and on 
the cross-beams stand the fabulous flying grif- 
fons and other animals in bronze. Every-where 
we turn our eye some work of art, some figure 
of grace and beauty meets us, and all tend to 
elevate the mind, to cultivate the sense of the 
beautiful, and to increase our gratitude to the 
Giver of gifts of genius and of the senses 
whereby we appreciate and enjoy them. 


a a 


It is a mercy to have that taken from us 
which leads us from God.— Venning. 





LOOKING AWAY. 





BY HARBIET M. BEAN. 





Wy is it when the twilight comes 
Somber, and dull, and gray, 

So many stand at the window-panes 
Eagerly looking away? 

Nothing, perhaps, but bare cold walls 
In the line of their vision lay; 

O, it is not the sight of the mortal eye, 
But the soul that is looking away! 


In every earnest, eager gaze, 
Wherever rests the eye, 

I only see a soul that seeks 
A pathway to the sky; 


A soul that, weary of the toil 
And burden of the day, 

Finds only light, and peace, and joy, 
In looking far away; 


A soul, perhaps, that gathers strength, 
As dies the dying day, 

And sees the kingdom won at length 
In looking far away. 


Yet those who 've passed beyond the paths 
That weary mortals stray— 

Who dwell with God, feel only pain 
In looking far away! 


a a ee 


WOMAN'S LOT. 





O! sAy not woman’s lot is hard, 
Her path a path of sorrow: 
To-day, perchance, some joy debarr’d 
May yield more joy to-morrow. 


It is not hard—it can not be— 
To.speak in tones of gladness, 
To hush the sigh oi misery, 
And soothe the brow of sadness. 


It is not hard sweet flowers to spread, 
To strew the path with roses, 

To smooth the couch, and rest the head, 
Where seme loved friend reposes. 


It is not hard to trim the hearth 
For brothers home returning; 

To wake with songs of harmless mirth 
When Winter fires are burning. 


It is not hard a sister’s love 
To pay with love as tender; 

When cares perplex, and trials prove, 
A sister's help to render. 


It is not hard, when troubles come, 
And doubts and fears distressing, 
To shelter in a father’s home, 
And feel a mother’s blessing. 


It is not hard when storms arise 
’Mid darkness and dejection, 

To look to Heaven with trusting eyes, 
And ask its kind protection. 
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FREAKS OF IMAGINATION, 





BY BEV. BR. DONKERSLEY. 





“TYANCY it Burgundy,” said Boniface of his 

ale, “only fancy it, and it is worth a 
guinea a quart.” Boniface was a philosopher. 
Fancy can easily convert thick, nasty ale into 
the purest Burgundy, and it can achieve many 
other marvelous feats. 

A disordered imagination is a species of the 
most pitiable insanity. When such mental 
derangement reaches a high degree, it becomes 
truly painful to behold. Then it is that mere 
conceptions of the brain assume the aspects of 
tangible, living realities. The unfortunate vic- 
tim dwells upon the pleasing or painful illu- 
sions till they stand out before him in the 
roundly-developed form of real existences. 
Under the influence of this malady, good or 
ill-fortune, pleasure or pain, wealth or poverty, 
or any other desirable or undesirable condition 
of life—never, perhaps, to be realized—appear 
as if already possessed. 

As if the natural calamities of life were not 
sufficient for it, we turn the most indifferent 
circumstances into misfortunes, and suffer as 
much from trifling accidents as from real evils. 
“T have known,” says a certain writer, “ the 
shooting of a star spoil a night’s rest, and 
have seen a man in love grow pale and lose 
appetite upon the plucking of a merry thought. 
A screech-owl at midnight has alarmed a fam- 
ily more than a band of robbers; nay, the 
voice of a cricket hath struck more terror than 
the roaring of a lion. There is nothing so in- 
considerable which may not appear dreadful to 
an imagination that is filled with omens and 
prognostics. A rusty nail or a crooked pin 
shoot up into signs of evil things near at 
hand.” Even in this oft-vaunted nineteenth 
century Gay’s lines have not become wholly 
obsolete: 

“ Alas! you know the cause too well, 
The salt is spilt, to me it fell; 
Then, to contribute to my loss, 
The knife and fork were laid across; 
Last night, I vow to heav’n ’t is true, 
Bounce from the fire a coffin flew.” 


Parcelsus says: “There is in man an imag- 
ination which really effects and brings to pass 
the things that did not before exist, for a man 
by imagination willing to move his body, moves 
it in fact, and by imagination and the com- 
merce of invisible powers he may also move 
another body.” 

Those who fancy themselves laboring under 
an affection of the heart are not slow in verify- 





ing their apprehension. The uneasy and con- 
stant watching of its pulsations disturbs circu- 
lation, and malady may ensue beyond the 
power of medicine. Some physicians believe 
that inflammation can be induced in any part 
of the body by a fearful attention being con- 
tinually directed toward that part. 

A certain gentleman informs us that in a 
conversation with Rogers, the poet, there were 
given some striking illustrations of the influence 
of imagination over the physical organs which, 
though they seem paradoxical, may, neverthe- 
less, be in accordance with fact. ‘“ Once,” says 
this writer, “at a large dinner party Mr. Rogers 
was speaking of an inconvenience arising from 
the custom then commencing of having win- 
dows formed of one large sheet of plate-glass. 
He said that a short time ago he sat at dinner 
with his back to one of these single panes of 
plate-glass. 1t appeared to him that the win- 
dow was wide open, and such was the force of 
imagination that he actually caught cold. It 
so happened that I was sitting just opposite to 
the poet. Hearing this remark, I immediately 
said, ‘Dear me, how odd it is, Mr. Rogers, that 
you and I should make such a different use of 
the faculty of imagination! When I go to the 
house of a friend in the country, and unex- 
pectedly remain for the night, having no night- 
cap I should naturally catch cold. But by 
tying a bit of pack-thread tightly round my 
head I go to sleep, imagining that I have a 
night-cap on, consequently I catch no cold at 
all.’ This sally produced much amusement in 
all around, who supposed I had improvised it; 
but, odd as it may appear, it is a practice I 
have often resorted to. Mr. Rogers, who knew 
full well the respect and regard I had for him, 
saw at once that I was relating a simple fact, 
and joined cordially in the merriment it ex- - 
cited.” 

Vicentinus believed himself too large to pass 
through one of his doorways. To dispel this 
illusion, it was resolved by his physicians that 
he should be dragged through this aperture 
by force. This erroneous dictate was obeyed; 
but as he was forced along Vicentinus screamed 
out in agony that his limbs were fractured and 
the flesh torn from his bones, In this dread- 
ful delusion, with terrific imprecations against 
his murderers, he died. 

Perhaps none.of the senses are more easily 
affected by imagination than is the sense of 
smelling. Some months ago a rough wooden 
box, such as coffins are transported in, was 
placed in the passage-way leading to the vault 
under St. Paul’s Church near the gateway in 
Tremont-street, Boston, and in full view of 
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passers-by. This box remained there a couple 
of days, when complaints were made by several 
parties to the Chief Police that the smell aris- 
ing from the body contained in the box had 
become so offensive that it was not only disa- 
greeable to pass near it, but that it was a dis- 
grace to humanity to allow it to remain there, 
and that a sense of duty compelled them to 
make the complaint. Colonel Kurtz at once 
sent a detective officer to the sexton of the 
Church, who found on inquiry that there was 
no corpse in the box, and never had been. 
Out of regard to the feelings of the complain- 
ants, however, the box was removed, and with 
it the “horrid stench” their imagination led 
them to believe proceeded from it. 

A lady possessing exceedingly-delicate nerves 
was relating to some friends who visited her 
one afternoon the unpleasant effect which she 
experienced from the perfume of roses. 

“The odor of that flower,” said she, “is very 
offensive, and gives me the vertigo, and some- 
times deprives me of all sensation.” 

She was interrupted by the entrance of a 
young lady, an acquaintance, who wore in her 
bosom a beautiful moss-rose. As she advanced 
toward the fair mistress of the house, that lady 
turned pale, appeared to be in much distress, 
raised her hands imploringly, and fell fainting 
on an ottoman. 

“What wonderful nervous sensibility!” ex- 
claimed one of her friends. 

“What a delicate organization!” said an- 
other. 

“Do, my dear madam, be so good as to 
leave the room, for you have, undoubtedly, 
caused this indisposition.” 

“T,” replied the young lady, much astonished. 
“ What have I done?” 

“Done? Nothing. But it is the powerful 
odor from that moss-rose you wear in your 
breast which has caused this misfortune.” 

“Indeed! If that is the case I will hand 
over to you the culprit for punishment, for I 
only ask you to judge the case impartially 
before you condemn my poor flower.” 

She then took the rose from her dress and 
handed it to the ladies who were present. 
Their inquietude soon gave place to surprise— 
it was an artificial rose! 

A German publication gives the story of a 
physician who tried an experiment on a crim- 
inal capitally condemned which affords addi- 
tional illustration of the force of imagination. 
The man was permitted to see a dog bled to 
death and to see all the symptoms of failing 
life detailed by the physician till the moment 
of the animal’s death. Immediately after the 





criminal’s eyes were bandaged and his arm 
was pierced with a lancet, though no vein 
was opened. The physician went on describing 
the symptoms witnessed in the case of the dog, 
and at length pronounced the words, “ Now 
he’s dying.” The man did really expire under 
the operation, although he had not lost a tea- 
spoonful of blood. 

Mr. Boutihouse served in Napoleon’s army, 
and was present during many engagements with 
the enemy. At the battle of Wagram, in 1809, 
he was engaged in the fray; the ranks around 
him had been terribly thinned by shot, and at 
sunset he was nearly isolated. While reloading 
his musket he was shot down by a cannon-ball. 
His impression was that the ball had passed 
through his legs below the knees, separating 
them from the thighs, for he suddenly sank 
down, shortened, as he believed. The trunk 
of the body fell backward on the ground, and 
the senses were completely paralyzed by the 
shock. Thus he lay motionless among the 
wounded and the dead during the night, not 
daring to move a muscle lest the loss of blood 
should be fatally increased. He felt no pain, 
but this was attributed to the stunning effect 
of the shock to the brain and nervous system. 
At early dawn he was roused by one of the 
surgeons, who came round to attend upon the 
wounded. 

“What ’s the matter with you, my good 
fellow?” inquired the surgeon. 

“ Ah, touch me tenderly,” replied the wounded 
man, “I beseech you; a cannon-ball has carried 
off my legs.” 

The surgeon examined the limbs referred to, 
and then, giving him a good shake, said, with 
a joyous laugh, “Get up with you, you have 
nothing the matter with you.” 

The man immediately sprang up in utter 
astonishment and stood firmly on the legs he 
thought he had lost forever. He then remarked 
to the surgeon, ‘“‘I had indeed been shot down 
by the cannon-ball, but instead of. passing 
through my legs, as I firmly believed it had, 
the ball passed under my feet and plowed a 
hole in the earth at least a foot in depth, into 
which my feet instantly sank, giving me the 
idea that I had been thus shortened by the loss 
of my legs.” 

We have seen something of the effects of 
imagination in inflicting wounds and producing 
sickness and death. Now, let us glance at 
some of the marvelous exploits of imagination 
as a healer of all the “ills that flesh is heir 
to.” Miss Edmonds, in her fascinating book, 
the “ Nurse and the Spy,” in giving us some 
of her experience in Federal hospitals, remarks 
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in one place, “I was not in the habit of going 
among the patients with a long, doleful face, 
nor intimating by word or look that their case 
was a hopeless one, unless a man was actually 
dying, and I felt it to be my duty to tell him 
so. Cheerfulness was my motto, and a wonder- 
ful effect it had sometimes on the despondent, 
gloomy feelings of discouraged and homesick 
sufferers, I noticed that whenever I failed 
to arouse a man from such a state of feeling it 
generally proved a hopeless case. They were 
very likely not to recover if they made up 
their minds that they must die, and persisted 
in believing that there was no alternative.” 

That the medical faculty have at all times 
believed the imagination to possess a strange 
and powerful influence is abundantly demon- 
strated by their writings, by many of their 
prescriptions, and by their oft-repeated direc- 
tions to nurses so to divert the patient’s mind 
as to prevent his dwelling upon the symptoms 
of his case. 

The mysterious influence exercised by the 
mind over the body is well illustrated in the 
following case contained in Dr. Warren's trea- 
tise on the preservation of health: “Some time 
since a lady presented herself to me with a 
tumor, or swelling of the submaxillary gland 
of the neck. It was about the size of an egg, 
had lasted two years, and was so very hard 
that I considered an effort +o dissipate it by 
medicine to be in vain, and advised it to be 
removed by an operation. To this the patient 
could not bring her mind; therefore, to satisfy 
her wish, some applications of considerable 
activity were directed to be made to the part, 
and these she pursued a number of weeks 
without any change. After this she called on 
me, and with some hesitation begged to know 
whether an application recommended to her 
would in my opinion be safe. This consisted 
in applying the hand of a dead man three 
times to the diseased part. One of her neigh- 
bors now lay dead, and she had an opportunity 
of trying the experiment, if not thought dan- 
gerous. At first I was disposed to divert her 
from it, but, recollecting the power of imagina- 
tion, gravely assured her that she might make 
the trial without apprehension of serious con- 
sequences, A while after she presented her- 
self once more, and with a smiling countenance 
informed me that she had used this remedy, 
and on examining for the tumor it had dis- 
appeared,” 

While every day’s experience adds some new 
proof of the influence of imagination, the sup- 
posed effect of contagion has become a ques- 
tion of doubt. A few years ago, at a meeting 





in Edinburgh, Prof. Dick gave it as his opinion 
that there was no such thing as hydrophobia 
in the lower animals; what went properly by 
that name was simply an inflammation of the 
brain, and the disease in the case of human 
beings was caused by an over-excited imagina- 
tion worked upon by the popular delusion on 
the effect of a bite by rabid animals. Take the 
following case which originally appeared in the 
“Curiosities of Medicine:” Several persons had 
been bitten by a rabid dog in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, and three of them had died in the 
hospital. A report, however, was prevalent 
that we kept a mixture which would effectually 
prevent the fatal termination, and no less than 
six applicants who had been bitten were served 
with a draught of colored water, and in no in- 
stance did hydrophobia ensue. 

A cure not very dissimilar to the last pre- 
ceding took place in a patient of Dr. Beddoes, 
who was at that time very sanguine about the 
effect of nitrous acid gas in paralytic cases. 
Anxious that it should be imbibed by one of 
his patients, he sent an invalid to Sir Hum- 
phry Davy with a request that he would ad- 
minister the gas. Sir Humphry put the bulb 
of the thermometer under the tongue of the 
paralytic to ascertain the temperature of the 
body that he might be sure whether it would 
be affected at all by the inhalation of the gas. 
The patient, full of faith from what the enthu- 
siastic physician had assured him would be 
the result, and believing that the thermometer 
was the intended medicine, exclaimed at once 
that he felt better. Sir Humphry, anxious to 
see what imagination would do in such a case, 
did not attempt to undeceive the man, but 
saying he had done enough for him that day, 
desired him to be with him next morning. 
The thermometer was then applied on the pre- 
ceding day, and for every day during a fort- 
night, at the end of which time a complete 
cure was effected. 

In the great medical trial in the French 
court between the merits of homeopathy and 
the old practice, the following curious fact was 
related in favor of the former. The famous 
Dr. Trousseau once had a patient whose nerv- 
ous system was, she thought, completely shat- 
tered. Other physicians were so stupid as to 
inform her that she was only ill of her own 
conceit. Trousséau was much more amiable 
than his predecessors. He found his patient 
much worse than even she herself had imagined, 
and promised to combat the malady. After pre- 
paring a few pills, made of flour and rolled in 
gum-arabic, he sent them in a box carefully 
sealed with express orders not to open the box, 
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as this powerful medicine could only be admin- 
istered by the hand of the doctor himself. The 
next day the doctor called upon his patient, 
when he solemnly opened the box, caused the 
sick lady to swallow the contents, and the cure 
was complete. 

Many distinguished physicians have candidly 
confessed that they preferred confidence to art. 
Faith in the remedy is often not merely half 
the cure but the whole cure. Madame de Genlis 
tells of a girl who had lost the use of her leg 
for five years, and could only move with the 
help of crutches, while her back had to be 
supported. She was in such a pitiable state 
of weakness the physicians had pronounced her 
case incurable. She, however, took it in her 
head that if she was taken to Notre Dame de 
Liesse she would certainly recover. It was 
fifteen leagues from Carlepont, where the girl 
lived. She was placed in a cart, which her 
father drove, while her sister sat by her sup- 
porting her back. The moment the steeple of 
Notre Dame de Liesse was in sight she uttered 
an exclamation that her leg was getting well. 
She alighted from the cart without assistance, 
and, no longer requiring the help of her crutches, 
she ran into the church. When she returned 
home the villagers gathered about her, scarcely 
believing that it was indeed the girl who left 
them in such a state, now they saw her run- 
ning and bounding along, no longer a cripple, 
but as active as any of them. 

The influence of imagination not only cured 
another girl of a painful malady, but also pro- 
vided the means wherewith to wipe off a tav- 
ern score which had been run up by a set of 
graceless and moneyless young gents. This 
case occurred in the early manhood of Chief 
Justice Holt. One day, for a youthful frolic, 
Holt and a number of his young friends had 
put up at a country tavern. The time for their 
departure arriving they found themselves with 
empty pockets; not a penny could they muster 
with which to meet the claims of Boniface. 
For awhile they were at a loss what to do in 
such an awkward predicament. Holt, however, 
perceived that the inn-keeper’s daughter looked 
quite unwell, and on inquiry as to what was 
the matter with her, was informed that she 
had the ague. Holt now passed himself off for 
a medical student, and assured the girl and her 
parents that he possessed an infallible cure for 
her complaint. He then collected a number 
of plants, mixed them up with various cere- 
monies, and inclosed them in parchment, on 
which he scrawled divers cabalistic characters. 
When all was completed he suspended the 
amulet around the neck of the young girl, and, 





strange to say, the ague left her and never 
returned. The landlord, grateful for the cure 
which had been effected on his daughter, not 
only declined to receive any payment from the 
young men, but pressed them to remain free 
of charges as long as they pleased. Many 
years after when Holt was on the bench, a 
woman was brought before him charged with 
witchcraft; she was accused of curing the ague 
by charms. All that she said in defense was, 
that she did possess a ball which was a sover- 
eign remedy in the complaint. The charm was 
produced and handed to the Judge, who recog- 
nized the very ball which he had himself com- 
pounded in his boyish days, when, out of mere 
fun, or for the purpose of paying off a tavern 
score, he had assumed the character of a medi- 
cal practitioner. 
— 


MY SISTER'S TALK. 
A CONTINUATION OF “ DAY-DREAMS.” 





BY EMILY F. WHEELER. 





i ie soft May twilight was laying its purple 
clasp upon the earth; through the mist the 
new moon was coming up. It was too dark to 
work longer, and with a half sigh I pushed my 
sketch away. Perhaps, after all, I had not been 
wise in trying to finish it when-I was so tired. 
Now it was not done, and I with a restless 
headache that a night’s rest I knew would not 
take away. I wished I had gone to walk in- 
stead, and just as I wished it Annie came in 
laden with wild flowers, looking so cool and 
fresh that I was half angry, whether at her or 
myself I could hardly have told. I leaned 
back in my chair and idly watched her as she 
arranged her blossoms in vases, lit the lamp, 
toning it down to the mellow shade required, 
and then half opening the shutters let in the 
cool evening air. Then she came to me, resting 
one hand on my head in the old loving way I 
knew so well, and saying: 

“You are not well to-night, Lou.” 

“My head aches badly,” I answered. “ Per- 
haps I ought not to have tried to finish my 
picture; but you know Mr. Elison is coming 
to-morrow and I wanted him to see it.” 

“I’m afraid you ought not, Lou. I’m afraid 
you ’re not careful enough in these things. Re- 
member, you must teach to-morrow.” 

“Teach!” I echoed, scornfully. ‘Must every 
faculty of mind and heart be put into that? 
Am I never to have any pleasure?” 

“Mrs. Burns said,” ignoring my angry words, 
“that you were welcome to Whipple’s Lectures, 
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if you wanted to read them. You can get the 
book to-morrow, and we will go over it together.” 

“I don’t think I shall have time this week. 
I want to finish that,” indicating rather nerv- 
ously my sketch, “and I’ve another I want to 
begin.” 

“And when will you get time for the books 
we were to read, and the walk to Glen Bridge, 
and the visit to poor grandma Strong?” 

“Please, Annie, don’t trouble me. Teaching 
days and working nights doesn’t incline one to 
such things.” 

“No, dear, it does not. That is what I com- 
plain of,” speaking sadly. ‘Do you want me 
to give up painting?” 

“TI want you to put duty to others before 
culture for yourself.” 

“Annie,” | had stopped a moment to steady 
my voice, “you wanted me to give up day- 
dreaming, because, as you said, it came between 
me and my duty. Do you bring the same ar- 
gument against my work?” 

“Dear Lou, since we talked then you have 
gained, have you not, the pearl of great price? 
Have you not, then, a stronger than any earthly 
reason for preferring others before yourself?” 

“TI did not know,” impatiently, “that religion 
demanded the sacrifice of all my tastes and de- 
sires. You carry your theory too far,” 

“T did not say all, Lou.” 

I may as well confess that I was in an ill- 
humor. My painting had taken from me the 
little life left from a hard day at school. My 
sister saw it—had from the first; now she rose 
and came to me with, 

“ Your head aches badly, dear. Let me bathe 
it for you,” and she put her handkerchief 
around it to ease its painful throbbings. 

“You mean,” I said, divided between anger 
at myself and love of her, “that I am cross 
and selfish. It is too charitable to call me 
sick.” 

“But, Lulie, if you had not overworked 
yourself, would you have been so?” 

“T suppose not, and that is why you con- 
demn my work. Sit down and advance your 
theory of ‘my duty.’” 

“T want yours first,” as she obeyed me. 

“Mine? O, mine is too selfish! First culture 
for one’s self, and after that good to others.” 

“And mine,” said my sister softly, “is duty 
to others before every thing else. First, God; 
then, humanity in a life where selfish enjoy- 
ments are forgotten and self-sacrifice is its own 
reward.” 

She was silent a moment, and in the soft 
light I studied her face. Pure and noble, glo- 
rified with the light from the temple of a Chris- 





tian heart, it rebuked my petulance and 
doubts, and I waited quietly for her talk. And 
what she said I have written down here, be- 
cause I thought there were others besides my- 
self to whom it would apply. Incomplete, per- 
haps, and I send it forth tremblingly, hoping 
that some young heart may see in it her own 
portraiture and turn to the right. 

“IT know that to you—to thousands—self- 
culture seems a duty higher perhaps than any 
other; but there are those who sacrifice honor, 
manhood, every thing for gold; and did you 
never think that they might justify themselves 
by the same theory, seeking the greatest good 
for themselves? 

“I know that it seems harder where art and 
literature are concerned; where it seems as if 
our progress would help the world a little into 
the nobler path; to put down the same law for 
you that we do for others in the more common 
affairs of life. And the world has from the 
beginning dealt gently with those who ruined 
their own life, if so be it they left to that world 
some legacy of joy or beauty. Their lives 
might have been miserable—a disgrace to their 
high nature and the civilization they possessed; 
yet the world honors them because in spite of 
the outer life the immortal spark of genius 
within them has lit a torch at the altar of 
beauty, or their giant hands have taken out 
some of the stones in the pathway of humanity. 
Yet we can not but pity them, for we know 
that earthly judgment avails nothing before 
God, and immortal fame is dearly purchased by 
eternal misery. 

“ But for you—for many like you—there will 
be no crown of fame. You do not pretend to 
possess genius; but you have taste and talent 
for your work, and you have this theory of 
self-culture, which, seen through the rainbow 
hues of fancy, glitters with good, not only to 
yourself, but to others. There is, with you, a 
constant temptation to forsake present duty for 
the possibility of accomplishing it and more by 
and by. But have you—have any of us—the 
right to neglect others in seeking advancement 
for ourselves? I might tell you of natural laws; 
that the strain you are unconsciously mak- 
ing on your system will some day rebound to 
your harm. But setting aside earthly laws, 
there is the one great one, ‘Do unto others as 
ye would that they should do unto you.’ There 
is the command of Christ, the words of his 
apostle, ‘In honor preferring one another.’ 

“And what is your idea of a successful life? 
It is not culture of the brain alone, triumphs 
of intellect, the only ones gained. To your 
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perfect man or woman you give heart power 
and heart triumphs, and your ideal life must be 
something more than a brilliant show. Your 
own memory will furnish you with many in- 
stances where, though the outer life has been 
successful the inner one has been a miserable 
failure. Here is one: A statesman of renown; 
honored abroad, but at home the veriest tyrant 
the world ever saw. He has drained all the 
life and soul from his wife and put it to his 
own use, and now he neglects the poor skeleton 
of what was once a brilliant woman. He is 
generous and urbane abroad; ill-tempered and 
tyrannical at home. You say his honors were 
dearly paid for by the sacrifice of the affections 
of the heart; that he has lost more than gained. 
And on the other side, you know many of no 


| great talent, no sparkling power, who yet by 


kindness to others, by attention to the thousand 
little things that make up the happiness of life, 
is dearer to his friends than if he possessed 
genius, and had won brilliant conquests in the 
world of art. You, in your blind devotion to 
one idea, neglecting for it the common duties 
you owe to others, are not beginning a success- 
ful life. And though your loss may not be 
perceived, it comes none the less. It is because, 
I fear, that when the brain is so constantly 
crowded the heart will be misimproved that I 
caution you. It is not talent so much as good- 
ness that is needed in the world, and for our 
young republic we want not brilliant but noble 
men and women. 

“Do not call me cold and unsympathetic; do 
not say that I can not understand it. There is 
no young heart beating faster at the thought 
of fame; no eye questioning the blank future 
for a sign for whom I can not feel. Do not 
imagine either that I depreciate the works of 
genius, or that I would have you crush the 
finer impulses of your nature. Be refined, be 
cultivated if you can, but above all be noble. 
Set your aim high, and let the first vow of 
your heart be, ‘I will do good, though no worldly 
honors are ever mine, though I die forgotten 
by every one but my God.’ 

“All this may sound like very subtile talk to 
you: it is very simple talk, but the subject is 
subtile; and after all I am afraid I have not 
made you see my meaning. So here | put it 
in a few plain sentences. Remember that what- 
ever grace or talent you possess, you have no 
right to use it in defiance of your duty to others; 
remember that the end of life is not to write a 
book or paint a picture: not to be brilliant, but 
to be good. As true soldiers on the battle-field 
of life, true followers of our Savior, your duty 
lies first to God, then to your fellow-creatures; 





and seeking the good of others you shall win 
more joy than earthly honors cam give. 


“« Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long, 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song.’ ” 
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A MOTHER'S LOVE. 





BY MIS8 MARY M. SPENCER. 





“ Sweet is the image of a brooding dove! 
Holy as heaven a mother's tender love! 
The love of many prayers, and many tears, 
Which changes not with dim, declining years; 
The only love which on this teeming earth 
Asks no return for passion’s wayward birth.” 





MOTHER'S love! how thrilling the sound! 
414 The angel-spirit that watched over our in- 
fant years and cheered us with her smiles; who 
ministered to our wants when we were unable 
to provide for ourselves! O, how faithfully 
does memory cling to the fading mementoes of 
a parent’s love, brightened by the recollection 
of that waking eye, that never closed while a 
single wave of misfortune or danger sighed 
around her child! Like the lone star of the 
heavens in the deep solitude of nature’s night, 
she sits the presiding divinity of the family 
mansion, its delight and its charm, its stay and 
its hope, when all around her is overshadowed 
with the gloom of despondency and despair. 
Who does not feel his heart kindle and glow 
with feelings of tenderness and love as he pro- 
nounces the word mother! It is then that all 
the tender emotions of the heart are awakened, 
and all the pleasing remembrances of her who 
was our guardian and protector during our in- 
fancy came trooping up to the mind in count- 
less numbers. With what devotion does the 
heart cherish her image! With what a variety 
of emotions does the soul meditate upon the 
many happy hours spent in her society! 

There may be loving sisters, tender and af- 
fectionate brothers, a kind and indulgent father, 
but the mother’s name lingers more fondly on 
the lips and about her face and form, memory 
gathers with a warmer, fresher feeling, and 
clings to her looks, her tones with a fonder te- 
nacity. The stars may fade away, the sun 
himself grow dim with age, and the fires of 
God consume this globe on which we dwell, but 
the devotion of a mother is unceasing—lasting 
as eternity itself. “The same through joy and 
through sorrow, through glory and through 
shame.” 
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We may find the world uncharitable, friends 
may prove treacherous, and envy and malice 
may hurl their envenomed darts, but the 
mother, through sunshine and storm, clings to 
her child with an unfaltering affection. Her 
constant thoughts are of us; and though she 
may have but one loaf to share, her child is 
welcome to the most. There is none in all the 
world so ready and willing to sacrifice their 
happiness for ours; none so fervently prays to 
Heaven to bless and guide us in the path of 
virtue, truth, and love; none watches so dili- 
gently by our couch of sickness as our mother. 
Her voice, ever soft, low, and soothing, falls 
upon the ear like Summer evening zephyrs, that 
fan the fevered brow and still the tumultuous 
throbbings of the excited heart. Her influence 
is not like the torrent bursting from the mount- 
ain-side, and madly rushing on to the great, 
deep ocean; not like the broad rays of the 
midday sun, that scorch and bewilder by their 
own intensity; but like the gentle beams that 
fall from the silver orb of night, or the calm 
and placid river that noiselessly pursues its 
course, cheering the heart with the low music 
of its falling waters. 

A mother’s love is a symbol of the love of 
our Savior, for we may at times treat with 
contempt her good counsel, but she is ever ready 
to forgive us, and with extended arms welcome 
us back to her heart and home. She attends us 
through all the varying scenes of this eventful 
life, and when her pure spirit wings its flight 
to heaven, does she not at times revisit us in 
spirit-form, in joy to temper exultation; in grief 
to fan the fevered brow with angel wings, and 
beckon us on to the golden gates, within which 
“the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest.” What a sense of desola- 
tion the heart must feel when death comes to 
take her away; when her eye, that once beamed 
with affection, is lusterless; when her lips, 
from which words of kindness fell, are motion- 
less; and when she is followed to her last, long 
resting-place the overcharged heart almost 
breaks, and the mind is half frenzied by the 
agonies that wring the bosom! 

Sacred forever be the dust that covers hers! 
A stranger should tread lightly over that hal- 
lowed spot. There proud ambition is subdued, 
and dreams of fame for a time lose their bright- 
ness; there the turf should be greenest and the 
sunshine brightest. Affection prompts, and the 
rose is planted, blooms, fades, and withers upon 
her grave, typical of our ephemeral existence, 
and teaching us that we too must pass away. 
We may be separated from, or her voice of 
love and kindness may be hushed in the awful 





stillness of the grave, yet memories of her in 
the blaze of moonday and in the solemn silence 
of the night will steal over us, like the min- 
strel’s harp, ‘sad but pleasant to the soul,” for 


“There is none 
In all the cold and hollow world; no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 
A mother’s heart.” 


—_o———— 


UN-RELIGIOUS LITERATURE, 

A POSITIVELY irreligious literature would 

not be endured in the present day. But 
there is very much, that, without being irrelig- 
ious, in the sense of profane or skeptical, is 
un-religious by the absence of all religious in- 
fluence or recognition from its pages. Many of 
our popular writers discard it upon principle. 
It is chiefly men who have addicted themselves 
to science, and to inquiries into material things 
that lean in this direction, though many of our 
writers on light literature have the same tend- 
ency. The spirit aims to create a world of its 
own, in which there shall be literally no God. 
If it alludes to religion at all, it is only under 
the form of a sly sneer, or insinuated doubt, or 
a contemptuous depreciation of its professors, 
as if they alone were the men that are wanting 
in common-sense. 

The periodical literature of our day, in par- 
ticular, is pouring out a perfect torrent of con- 
tinuous publication. It is in this class of works 
especially the evil lurks to which we allude. 
Let any recall to his mind, if he can, the peri- 
odicals, not one of which has any religious 
character. Such works, with the newspapers, 
are threatening to supersede all other kinds of 
reading. The least evil is, that they must cre- 
ate a superficial, unthinking generation. It is 
true these do not wholly repudiate religion; on 
the contrary, they profess a certain kind of re- 
spect for it. But it is not the respect that 
springs from affection, or that produces rever- 
ence. There is a flippancy about them, when 
religion is spoken of, that little consists with 
true love. 

People in general are not aware of the dangers 
they expose their minds to by the constant pe- 
rusal of such publications. Or if they know 
it, they have not principle enough to forego 
the mental gratification of their exciting medley 
pages. They persuade themselves that there can 
be no harm in them, because they find Chris- 
tian feelings now and then spoken of and com- 
mended. It never strikes them that it is relig- 
ion with the blood of life off and the chill of 
infidelity on—London Christian Observer. 
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MISS PHILLIS8A’S LETTERS. 





BY MRS. H. C. GARBDNER. 





Mertown, June 28TH. 

| CONSIDER it particularly kind of you, my 

dear friend, to assure me that my letters 
afford you real pleasure. I know that nothing 
could induce you to utter an untruth, and so I 
am suitably encouraged by your sympathy in 
my perplexities and your approbation of my 
feeble attempts to tame the Squire. 

I have had a new source of anxiety lately. 
It has been in regard to the evident loves of 
Margie and Robert.- His political opinions dif- 
fer entirely from my brother’s, and he does not 
hesitate to state and defend them. There has 
been a good deal of warm talk on both sides, 

Do not understand that my brother is decid- 
edly opposed to the Government, but that he 
shows a wonderful acuteness in picking flaws 
in its administration. Indeed, he seems to 
agree with its principles as well as with any 
thing, and would doubtless defend it with all 
of Robert’s enthusiasm if the young fellow was 
on the side of the opposition. 

Maggie has seconded my efforts to keep 
them apart, and whenever Robert comes in to 
spend the evening she surprises him by remem- 
bering some engagement which necessitates a 
long walk and his attendance. I mention his 
name as seldom as possible, and will you be- 
lieve that this reticence on my part is likely 
to help on the course of true love? It is even 
so, for it has put into my wise brother’s head 
the idea that I dislike the boy, and the dear 
man has spent half his leisure for a week in 
recounting for my benefit all the good traits 
that Robert ever exhibited. 

To keep him in this state of mind, I, on my 
part, rack my memory and cross-question the 
neighbors to gather such particulars of his 
mischievous childhood and the short-comings 
of his youth as shall enable me to take the 
negative. Between us a pretty memoir of the 
lad’s life is got up, and every day gives birth 
to a new edition, improved and enlarged. 

Last evening I was in danger of spoiling it 
all by showing the amusement I could not help 
feeling.. To avert this I introduced a neighbor 
upon the scene, not bodily, but by representa- 
tion. It was a rainy evening, and, what is 
uncommon, only our family were in the sitting- 
room, and every thing was favorable for a little 
neighborly backbiting. 

Our neighbor is a good woman that the 
’Squire cordially dislikes in spite of her worth, 
and really I do n’t see how he can help it. It 


is simply owing to one trait of character, but 
Vou. XXVI.—18 





that one trait makes up the woman. It is 
what phrenologists call secretiveness. Now, 
we should not quarrel with this trait if it were 
not forever thrust in our faces, She takes the 
utmost pains to conceal from us little unim- 
portant trifles which we should consider it a 
decided bore to be obliged to know, such as 
the cost of her Samuel’s trowsers, or what 
Felix went to Boston for, or how much her 
husband made on that last trade. 

If it were not for the guard that she sets 
around these absurd matters we should never 
bestow a thought on them, but one can not 
see her without knowing that she has some- 
thing in charge which she will die sooner than 
reveal. 

“Mrs. Lander came in just now to borrow 
some milk,” said Leonore, coming in from the 
kitchen. “Their cow has strayed away, and it 
is too rainy to go in search of her.” 

“Did she tell you all that?” inquired Cora. 

“No, indeed; but Ann heard Samuel tell his 
father.” 

“I do n’t like people who are so private 
about nothing,” remarked Maggie. 

“Nor I,” added Cora. ‘I feel all in a trem- 
ble for fear I shall find them out.” 

“If they only had something worth finding; 
if, for instance, the family had done something 
that it was ashamed of it would seem more 
sensible. If Felix were a thief, and Samuel a 
murderer, and the old man had burnt some- 
body’s house down they would have something 
worth concealing. Don’t you think so, aunt 
’Lissa?” ; 

My brother laid down his newspaper to hear 
my reply. 

“There is another aspect,” I said, “in which 
this foolish secrecy presents itself to my mind. 
It destroys confidence, You can not feel a 
cordial friendship for a person who thinks it 
necessary to keep such simple affairs from 
your knowledge. It shows a want of trust in 
you.” 

“Every body has a right to keep their own 
secrets, I should hope,” remarked the ’Squire. 

“Yes, an undoubted right. But have you 
never noticed that in keeping their secrets they 
lose their friends? Little neighborly inquiries 
in regard to a person’s health and prosperity 
come up as naturally to our lips as our breath, 
and when we get snubbed on these we back 
out of the field.” 

“T have no patience with female curiosity,” 
said my brother, beginning to warm up. 

“Men being destitute of that quality,” I 
put in as a parenthesis. “I wonder who 
to-day declared himself willing to give ten 
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dollars to find out what Dr. Tingley gave for 
his horse.” 

“That is different. The Doctor do n’t mean 
to let any one know, and”— 

“Every body has a right to keep their own 
secrets. That is your doctrine, remember.” 

“But you women are impatient if the small- 
est affairs are hidden from your prying.” 

“Because it is their insignificance which 
makes the grievance. vétle things force them- 
selves upon our notice when they are made 
important enough to be kept from our knowl- 
edge. There is not a person in Mertown who 
cares to know any thing about the family in 
question, but Mrs. Lander is never off guard 
for a minute.” 

“Better so,” rejoined my brother, “ better 
so than to be like a sieve which contains noth- 
ing.” 

“Secrecy, my dear girls,” I continued, with- 
out replying to him, “secrecy is at best a sus- 
picious virtue. A pure life does not need to 
shun examination. It requires no effort to 
trust in the open, frank nature whose utteran- 
ces seem to spring spontaneously from the 
heart. Frankness has its inconveniences, and 
there are many base enough to abuse it, but 
it has the merit of honesty, and it is better to 
live in a glass house than to be skulking round 
in dark corners like mice in a pantry.” 

“Ah, that reminds me,” said the ‘Squire, 
who seemed to experience immense relief as he 
saw his way clear to a legitimate subject of 
fault-finding, ‘that reminds me of the mouse- 
trap in the store-room. Nobody takes care of 
it. It is either improperly set or it is not set 
at all. If a mouse should chance to get 
caught—which never happens—it might dry 
up at its leisure, for no one would trouble 
themselves to take it out. The consequence is 
that mice have the run of the house. What 
other vermin we are harboring I do n’t pretend 
to know.” 

I was embroidering a cover for his easy 
chair, and, instead of replying, began to count 
the stitches of the pattern aloud. 

“One, two, three, yes, three of purple, six 
of green, and, let me see, this brown has so 
many shades that it is nearly impossible to 
count it correctly.” 

“ Phillissa,” cried my brother in a voice 
which reminded me of his own youthful decla- 
mations of Cicero’s orations, “ Phillissa, will 
you attend to that trap?” 

“T do n’t understand it. 
brown, and”— 

“T wish you would attend to me.” 

“T heard what you said.” 


Yes, nine of dark- 





“There is nothing easier than to set a mouse- 
trap. It would scarcely occupy five minutes 
in a day.” 

“Tf it is such a trifle and you understand it, 
you had better take the charge of it. You 
have more leisure than any of us.” 

“Hem! It is not my business, I hope, to 
have the care of such things.” 

“But you do have the care, it seems, and 
the trifling labor will be a small addition: I 
am afraid of mice.” 

Having now brought him to a theme in 
which he delights—namely, the weakness and 
cowardice of my sex—I withdrew from the 
field and let him have it all his own way for 
the rest of the evening. He would have been 
better pleased with a little contradiction, be- 
cause it would have given to his tirade the 
semblance of arguing, which is more dignified 
than scolding; but it is the hardest work in 
the world for me to contend. I suppose it 
would be more sinful to lie, but it would be 
more agreeable. 

It is nearly midnight, and my pen begins to 
lag, so I will bid you good-night and wait till 
to-morrow evening to finish my letter. 

June 29th.—This has been a lovely day, 
though a little too warm to be enjoyable. One 
could not look out upon the fresh green of the 
meadows and hills, and behold the blue sky 
serenely smiling over the bluer sea without 
adoring the Infinite Wisdom which “hath made 
every thing beautiful in his time.” And yet I 
caine very near spoiling the whole day by 
allowing myself to get unduly excited over a 
trifle of as little real consequence as a dry leaf 
floating by on the wind. Besides, it is a 
grievance of daily occurrence, and I ought to 
be accustomed to it. But it seemed so hard, 
when the birds were singing and the day shin- 
ing so gloriously, to listen to my brother's 
growling comments on his breakfast, and to 
behold his vigorous appropriation of its dain- 
ties. 

I am thankful that I had the sense to at- 
tempt no reply, though any number of sting- 
ing rejoinders were quivering on the end of 
my tongue. When he tasted the fragrant 
Mocha and declared that water was infinitely 
preferable to such slops, I only answered by 
pouring out a goblet of cold water and hand- 
ing it to him.’ This did not prevent his drink- 
ing four large cups of the coffee. 

Robert was here all the afternoon. He 
leaves home to-morrow to make one more tour 
in search of his cousin. He has waited a fort- 
night hoping to discover Fred’s fellow-prisoner, 
but, although he has advertised in all the prin- 
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cipal New York papers, and made inquiries by 
letter, he has heard nothing from him. He is 
not very hopeful, but he can not rest while 
any means are left untried. And Jack Cushing 
has gone again. He has spent so short a time 
here that I have scarcely seen him. He has 
changed his ship but not his employers, and is 
now bound for China. Leonore and her father 
went to New York to see him off. He will be 
gone a long time, at least two years seems a 
long time to look forward to, and when he 
comes home again there will be a wedding. 

As I think over the changes of life and the 
possible events of the two years of waiting, I 
wonder at Leonore’s cheerful words and man- 
ners. It is the good God who has given to 
youth and health its sanguine hopes and rain- 
bow prospects, and I will not, by the wisdom 
of experience, dim one color in the bright 
camera. 

After tea Maggie and Robert went off to- 
gether in the carriage for a drive on the Long 
Beach. There is nothing pleasanter in fine 
weather, when the tide is down, and the long 
blue waves, crested with snowy foam, break at 
a safe distance upon the shore. But as the 
evening came on the weather changed. The 
wind blew strongly from the east, and the light 
fogs, which had been gathering unnoticed, 
assumed the forms of clouds, and scudded 
hither and thither, gradually concentrating their 
power. I became nervously anxious for their 
return as the twilight shadows deepened. I 
sat a long time by the open window listening 
to the heavy thud of the surf upon the beach 
as the tide came in, and tormenting myself 
with conjectures in regard to their absence. I 
imagined every possible evil, and some that my 
reason told me were quite impossible. It is 
only when the tide is down to a certain point 
that the further end of the beach can be 
crossed in safety; there is no use in attempting 
a passage after the water has risen over the 
sand-bar. I think my brother felt considerable 
anxiety, for I heard him go several times to 
the little observatory at the top of the house, 
but he would only have laughed at me if I had 
gone to him for sympathy. 

They came at last when it was quite dark, 
and, though I trembled all over with the ex- 
citement I had undergone, I hurried down 
stairs to question them. 

My brother stood in the doorway talking to 
Robert, who, as well as Maggie, was dripping 
wet. Maggie was without her hat, and her 
hair, which is long and thick, had become un- 


fastened, and hung over her shoulders like a | 
' side of that narrow part when the carriage 


vail. 





“For pity’s sake! what has happened to 
you? Maggie, where ’s your bonnet?” 

“Gone to sea, I expect. Don’t be fright- 
ened, aunt ’Lissa. Nothing terrible has taken 
place.” 

“ Robert, go straight home and get some dry 
clothes. Don’t wait to give us any particu- 
lars. If you are not both sick after this then 
I am mistaken. What have you been up to?” 

“T shall leave Maggie to tell you, aunt 
’Lissa,” said Robert. “I shall take your ad- 
vice. Good-night.” 

“But not till she has changed her dress,” 
said her father, turning to Maggie. 

“It is salt water, papa. It won’t hurt me. 
I am not cold.” 

“Don’t stop to argue about it. Do as I 
wish without controversy.” 

“Yes, papa. It is too late to dress again, 
and I am tired, so I will go to bed, if you 
please. Good-night, papa.” 

My brother’s face exhibited a ludicrous con- 
tention between parental authority and baffled 
curiosity. A glance from the window showed 
him that Robert was quite beyond recall. 
There was never a son of Adam with a more 
inquisitive nature, and the idea of waiting till 
morning for the particulars of Maggie’s adven- 
ture was not to be thought of. 

“ Phillissa, I suppose you are full of curios- 
ity—women always are—to hear what these 
children have been doing. It is a silly trait, 
and ought to be checked; but if Maggie chooses 
to slip on her dressing-gown and come down 
just long enough to gratify you, I—I won’t 
object.” 

“Not on my account, thank you. I can 
stop in her room when I go up stairs and get 
the details. I shall be going up directly.” 

My brother got up and walked uneasily up 
and down the room till I lighted my candle. 
Then he spoke with his back toward me. 

“Phillissa, I think—hem—I believe—in fact, 
I should like to hear about the affair myself.” 

“Indeed! Well, there is nothing easier.” 

I went to the foot of the stairs and called, 
“ Maggie!” 

“ Ma’am?” 

“Your father wishes you to come down and 
tell him about your adventure.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Maggie came directly, followed by her sisters, 
and with her usual boldness seated herself 
upon her father’s knee. Neither of the other 
girls dare do that. 

“We were crossing the beach on our return,” 
she began, “and were about half a mile this 
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suddenly sank in a soft place which must have 
been got up for the occasion, for we never saw 
it before. It is higher than the regular track, 
but the tide came in so fast that I did not like 
to drive nearer. You. know that fence by the 
salt meadows, papa?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, it was close by that, and quite safe, 
unless the waves are uncommon, We got out 
of the carriage and Robert pushed, and the 
horse pulled, and I helped them both, but we 
could not start it. So Robert was obliged to 
leave us and go in search of help. The nearest 
house was Quinny Taylor's, a mile off, at least. 
Robert tied Zoe to the fence and mounted me 
upon a post near by out of the reach of the 
waves. Imagine my situation, aunt ’Lissa. 
Left to myself in the middle of that desolate 
beach, the great waves rushing up so near as 
almost to touch my feet, the wind twitching at 
every part of my dress and pulling my hair 
out straight, and the darkness coming on faster 
than it ever did before. How should you have 
liked it?” 

“Not very well, I think.” 

“Robert had got but a little way past that 
old hulk that lies on the beach, though he was 
quite out of hearing, when Zoe began to kick 
and plunge. She got her feet entangled in the 
fence, and I expected every minute to see her fall 
and break her legs or her neck. I tried to coax 
her, but she would not let me come near her. 
Just then I saw Robert returning with a man 
who happened to be crossing the beach on foot. 
At that distance they scarcely seemed to move 
at all, and I screamed as loud as I could to 
hurry them, but the noise of the surf drowned 
my voice. I made signals of distress with my 
handkerchief, but the wind took it out of my 
hands, and [ sawit no more. Then I took off 
my hat and swung it round and round by the 
strings till they were near enough to see it, 
when that too blew away. I thought I could 
not afford to lose it, so I got off my post and 
began to chase it. You should have seen my 
hair spread itself out on the breeze.” 

“T can fancy how it looked from present 
appearances.” 

“But the hat was the most provoking. It 
would lie as still as possible on the wet sand 
till I stooped to pick it up, and then it would 
whirl over and over as if it had a malicious 
pleasure in keeping just out of my reach. I 
have no doubt it had, but I guess it has re- 
pented by this time. I was glad to see Robert 
trying to head the thing off, for it was hope- 
less to try to overtake it. But we had each 
in the pursuit unconsciously approached nearer 





and nearer to the sea, and just as we met and 
both stooped to seize the truant, a big wave 
broke directly over us and left us seated flat 
upon the sand. That is how we got so wet. 
The retiring wave took the hat out to sea. 
Robert tied his handkerchief over my head as 
soon as we got out of the reach of the waves 
and could stop laughing. In the mean time 
the man had extricated the horse, and the 
carriage being once more brought to the sur- 
face of things, we got in and struck a bee line 
for home.” 

“Quite an adventure,” said the Squire. “I 
suppose you enjoyed it, though.” 

“ Well, I did rather like it.” 

I have written all this since the rest of the 
household retired to bed. I hope the account 
will interest you as much as it does me. I 
suppose the young folks were in no real dan- 
ger, but my heart swells with gratitude to the 
heavenly providence which kept them in safety. 
It rains heavily, and the night is a gloomy 
one to be abroad. There is such a melancholy 
monotony in the sound of the waves. Good- 
night. 

In love, as ever, PHILLIssA BROWN, 


—_—>————— 


WELCOME, APRIL, 





BY MES. ELLEW CLEMENTINE HOWARTH. 





WELcoME with thy beams and showers, 

Balmy airs and azure skies, 
Welcome with thy willow bowers, 

And thy violet’s sweet blue eyes, 
To this city of the dead, 
Where the happy seldom tread, 

Where, in spotless robes of snow, 
Little Mary, darling Mary, 

Sleeps below. 


Birds will sing the sweet love-call 

To their mates as here they pass; 
Beams and shower alternate fall, 

Wooing forth the tender grass; 
And the sweet wild blossoms nod 
O’er the consecrated sod, 

Where, in spotless robes of snow, 
Little Mary, darling Mary, 

Sleeps below. 


Birds may sing and violets bloom, 

Southern airs their freshness shed, 
Willows bend above the tomb 

Where we lay away our dead; 
But 't is mockery here to sing 
Merry carols of the Spring, 

When our hearts are filled with woe, 
And our Mary, darling Mary, 

Sleeps below. 
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GERALD MASSEY, 





BY MARTHA D. HARDIE. 





ie the preface to his published poems Gerald 
Massey says: ‘The dearth of poetry should 
be great in a country where we hail as poets 
such as have been crowned of late.” 

It is, no doubt, true that our poetry is fast 
losing the vigor and energy it once possessed; 
that our poets are now more remarkable for 
beauty of expression than strength of thought; 
that “ wordy pictures” of character and scenery 
are fast taking the place of word-pictures, From 
the inspiring lays of chivalry, the deeper trage- 
dies of sin and death, and the accurate study 
of life and character, we have gone down to 
love songs—exquisite in themselves, it is true— 
descriptions of tragedy, poems lacking the 
vigor of olden times. Poets were formerly few 
and rare;. they are now common and common- 
place. It is yet to be seen whether the deli- 
cacy of expression compensates for want of 
force; whether we are beyond the day of great 
poems; whether Bulwer’s Greek tragedy was a 
failure because of the poet or the time. Chief 
among modern English poets stands Tennyson; 
in philosophical poetry we have Arnold and 
Browning—the philosophy in the latter often 
becoming mere mist—while in rare imaginative 
power and passionate expression Gerald Massey 
may rank with these. 

With the principal facts of his life most per- 
sons are familiar. Born in 1828, the son of a 
canal boatman, learning to read at a penny 
school, he was at the age of eight put to earn 
his bread in a silk-mill. When the mill burned 
down he went to straw-plaiting, as laborious 
and even more unhealthy than factory-work. 
At fifteen he came to London as an errand 
boy; and while before his library had consisted 
of the Bible, Bunyan, and Robinson Crusoe, he 
now found himself surrounded by books, and 
read every thing that came in his way. To 
this delight in reading succeeded the desire to 
write himself, and, in his own words, “after I 
had begun I never ceased for about four years, 
at the end of which time I rushed into print.” 
These first poems were not political. They 
taught that knowledge, virtue, and temperance 
had power to elevate the masses, and that 
sometime this should be done; but the fiery 
earnestness which he afterward showed was not 
then apparent. The French Revolution pro- 
duced no little effect upon him; “it was 
scarred and blood-burnt into the very core of 
my being.” In 1849 he became editor of a 
cheap workingmen’s journal, called “The Spirit 





of Freedom ”’—costly editorship, since in eleven 
months it cost him five situations. Of his life 
since then, except as a poet, we know nothing. 
There is evidence that his devotion to litera- 
ture has not been unrewarded, that he has 
married and found happiness in domestic life. 

We think Gerald Massey’s poems may be 
briefly divided into those which have a political 
bearing and those which have not, the first con- 
taining the most earnest spirit, the second the 
most perfect poetry. We would not have it un- 
derstood by this, however, that there are any of 
his poems of a bad spirit or entirely lacking in 
poetic expression. In the preface to the “ Bal- 
lad of Babe Christabel,” Massey apologizes for 
his political verses thus: “It was not for my- 
self that I wrote these pieces; it was always 
the condition of others that made the mist rise 
up and clouded my vision. I keep them as 
memorials of my past.” It is evident that it 
is the “condition of others,” the intense sym- 
pathy he has for all who are oppressed, which 
makes many of his pieces so full of indignation. 
They are, indeed, the natural outgrowth of a 
cramped life and memorials of a peculiar phase 
of the poet’s character. It was but natural 
that Gerald Massey, rising from the people, 
knowing all the tyrannies they suffered from 
the rich, and feeling with a poet’s heart for 
their sorrows, should have written first of them, 
written earnestly, indignantly, putting his soul 
into his verse. 

These poems are all similar in character and 
treatment. Indignation at the present state 
of society, expostulations with the rich for 
their oppressions, and addresses to the people 
to resist, with frequently in conclusion some 
vision of a future time when these things shall 
have passed away. There are differences, of 
course, some being merely fiery protests, as 
“They are but Giants while we Kneel,” and 
“Eighteen Hundred and Forty-Eight,” while 
in others the rising of the masses is the chief 
subject. Of the latter class are “The People’s 
Advent,” “Hope On, Hope Ever,” and per- 
haps “The Three Voices.” In a different and 
more subdued vein are the lines, ‘The Kingliest 
Kings,” from which we quote: 

“ As beauty in death’s cerements shrouds, 
And stars bejewel night, 
God's splendors live in dim heart-clouds, 
And suffering worketh might; 
The mirkest hour is mother of morn, 
The kingliest kings are crowned with thorn.” 


Of a similar spirit are the lines to F. D. 
Maurice: 


“They lay their corner-stones in dark, 
Deep waters, who upbuild in beauty, 
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On earth's old heart, their triumph arc, 
That crowns with glory lives of duty. 


Take heart; tho’ sown in tears and blood, 

No seed that’s quick with love hath perished, 
Though dropt in barren by-ways—God 

Some glorious flower of life hath cherished.” 


The series of poems, “England and Louis 
Napoleon,” are so different that we can not 
refrain from again quoting. Here is indigna- 
tion mingled with grim sarcasm: 


“Our idol’s hands are red with blood, with blood his 
hands are sodden, 

But we know 'tis only guilty blood which he has spilt 
and trodden; 

He wears the imperial purple now, that plotting prince 
of evil, 

He lets us share his glory if we bow down to the 
devil; 

And we bow, bow, bow, 
We may go to the devil, so it’s just as well to bow.” 


In “Burns” and “ Hugh Miller’s Grave,” a 
different phrase of the poet’s character appears. 
Devoted as he is to the people, feeling for their 
wrongs, rejoicing in their triumphs, it will 
readily be seen how hearty an admiration he 
would have for any who, breaking the bonds 
of circumstance, had won for themselves a 
name and position in the world. With the 
hard-toiling life of Hugh Miller, the struggles 
of genius with poverty, the poet has the most 
intense sympathy, and he touches with an 
almost reverent hand upon his death. In 
“Burns, a Centenary Song,” a much longer 
piece, there is mingled with sympathy for the 
poet’s life some careful verses descriptive of his 
poems: 

“They set us singing at our work, 

Or where no ringing voice is found, 

Outsmiles the music that may lurk 
In thoughts too fine for sound. 

They weave some pictured tints that shine 
Luminous in life’s cold gray woof, 

They make the vine of patience twine 
About the barest roof.” 

Our poet has indeed no little sympathy with 
every thing great and noble, and whether it be 
genius going sorrowfully to the grave while it 
set the world laughing with its comicalities, 
suffering for the people’s cause, or the death 
of heroes of battle, he honors them all. The 
death of Havelock, “ who wore the double roy- 
alty of being great and good,” they who fell 
for Hungary and Rome, the men of forty- 
eight, Robert Blake, and Sir Richard Grenville 
are all celebrated in his verse. 

From many of Massey’s poems we gain the 
idea that they are transcripts of personal ex- 


perience. Under different titles there are many 
pieces all treating of the death of a dearly- 
loved child, one of three. Two of these, “The 
Mother’s Idol Broken” and “The Ballad of 
Babe Christabel,” are pieces of some length. 
The latter is, we think, the finest long poem in 
the volume—as perfect a description of child- 
life and bereavement as has ever been written. 
The vivid imagination so lavishly displayed in 
the other poems is here held in check, and the 
few glimpses given of it are very beautiful. 
It opens with a description of the time of 
Babe Christabel’s birth—a poet’s picture of 
Spring, and goes on in parts carefully divided 
with the parent’s joy, the child’s growth, and 
the air-castles builded about her. We quote: 


“A spirit-look was in her face, 
That shadowed a miraculous range 
Of meanings ever rich and strange, 
Or lightened glory in the place. 


And through the windows of her eyes 
We often saw her saintly soul, 
Serene, and sad, and beautiful, 

Go sorrowing for lost paradise.” 


After the description of her death the poem 
closes: 


“ God’s ichor fills the hearts that bleed, 
The best fruit loads the broken bough, 
And in the wounds our sufferings plow— 
Immortal love sows sovereign seed.” 


Some of the shorter poems on the same subject 
have a tenderer utterance. Of them we think 
“Our Little Child with Radiant Eyes” the 
best. 

In “Glimpses of the Crimean War,” the 
principal events of that period, the coalition, 
departure of troops, battles and siege, as well 
as the other side of war, the death of heroes, 
the grief at home, and the ministry of Florence 
Nightingale, are described in poems varying in 
power and interest. Some of the battle lyrics 
have a fine musical rhythm; of them all we 
think “The Death Ride,” a piece on the same 
subject and almost as vivid as Tennyson’s 
“Charge of the Light Brigade,” the best. “A 
War Winter’s Night in England” might be 
taken as the voice of more than one home- 
circle when, during our great struggle, we sat, 


“ Straining our-ears for the tidings of war, 
Holding our hearts like beacons up higher 
For those who are fighting afar.” 


The other long poems of the volume are 
“Lady Laura,” a tale of factory life, and “The 
Bridegroom of Beauty,” each of them well 





written, and containing some exquisite passages, 
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but neither. of sufficient importance to require 
notice. The two series of poems, “Songs for 
Singing” and “ Lyrics of Love,” contain some 
of the most passionate love-songs in our lan- 
guage. Massey leans indeed toward the tender 
side of nature, and his political poems are but 
the rebound of one who is dowered as well with 
the hate of hate as the love of love. 

“A Day at Craigcrook Castle” is, we think, 
a fair instance of Gerald Massey’s poetic power. 
It combines with a succession of beautiful 
pictures some reflection and a hint of some- 
thing deeper. Very rarely indeed, but very 
reverently, has he touched upon the life-ques- 
tions of God and Eternity. Now he declares 
that 


“ Life is a maze, but God in the center sits,” 


and that 


“«They wrought in faith,’ and not ‘they wrought in 
doubt,’ 

Is the proud epitaph inscribed above 

Our glorious dead.” 


The reader will, perhaps, have already seen 
from our extracts Massey’s chief characteristic 
and great fault. His imagination does not 
seem to be entirely under his control, and often 
leads him into extravagances of expression. 
In his poems one is confused by the succession 
of figures, each beautiful in itself, but too 
many in number. Like “The Singer” he has 
so eloquently described, he scatters 


“Rare violet fancies and rose leaves of sound.” 


The sweetness is cloying, and one can not help 
wishing that more simplicity was mingled with 
it. Many of his poems are a succession of 
beautiful pictures; and he differs in artist 
power from Tennyson in an important particu- 
lar. The Laureate touches a picture with the 
richest and most delicate strokes possible; with 
his imagination flowing in a broader, fuller 
stream, Massey’s pictures are often confused 
and indistinct, his poems a maze of figures. 
There may be some that will object to Mas- 
sey’s political poems, but we hold it well-nigh 
impossible for a poet of the people to be silent 
on their wrongs. True poetry has some definite 
aim toward the advance of the world; and as 
in America Whittier consecrated his muse to 
liberty, so in England our poet became a chart- 
ist. Some of Tennyson’s poems are fiercely 
political, but while he attacks all society, con- 
demns alike rich and poor, Massey sings of the 
oppressions of one, the wrongs of the other. 
That the present condition of English society 
is essentially bad no one will deny. To the 





changing of it if men consecrate the gifts God 
has given them, who will condemn them? who 
will not rather bid them Godspeed? 


— 


THE MOTHER'S DAY-DREAM. 





A MOTHER sat at her sewing, 
But her brow was full of thought, 
The little one playing beside her 
Her own sweet mischief wrought. 
A book on a chair lay near her; 
’T was open, I strove to see, 
At the old Greek artist's story— 
“T paint for eternity.” 
So I fancied all her dreaming; 
I watched her serious eye 
As the ’broidery dropped from her fingers, 
And she heaved a heart-felt sigh. 
She drew the little one nearer 
And looked on the sunny face, 
Swept the bright curls from the open brow, 
And kissed it with loving grace. 


And she thought, “I, too, am an artist, 
My life-work here I see; 

This sweet, dear face my hand must trace, 
I must paint for eternity. 

Hence each dark passion-shadow! 
Pain’s deeply-graven lines! 

Here must be the reflected beauty 
That from the pure heart shines. 


“But how shall I blend the colors? 
How mingle the light and shade? 

Or arrange the weird surroundings 
The future has arrayed? 

O, life, thou hast weary nightfalls, 
And days all drear that be, 

But from thy darkness marvelous grace 
Wilt thou evoke for me? 


“ Alas, that I am but a learner! 
So where shall I make me wise, 
Or obtain the rare old colors— 
The Master’s precious dyes? 
I must haste to the fount of beauty, 
Must pleadingly kneel at His feet, 
And crave, ’mid his wiser scholars, 
The humblest pupil’s seat. 


“Then, hand and heart together, 
Some grace shall add each day; 

Thus, thus, shall her face grow lustrous 
With beauty that can not decay. 

My darling! God guide my pencil, 
And grant me the vision to see 

In the light of His love, without blemish or stain, 
In the coming eternity!” 

Then the mother awoke from her day-dream, 
Her face grew bright again, 

And I knew her faith was strengthened 
By more than angel’s ken; 

Her fingers flew the faster 
As she sang a soft, low song; 

It, seemed like a prayer for the child so fair 
As it thrilled the air along. 


i 
i 
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THE STORY OF TELL, 





BY PROF. WILLIAM WELLS, 





“TMHERE,” said a Swiss peasant to us once, 

“is the spot where William Tell, with 
courageous heart and steady hand, sped the ar- 
row that dealt death to the tyrant Gessler.” 
We kneeled, as did once the hero, and peering 
through the foliage discovered a little shrine at 
the entrance of the famous “narrow way,” built 
to commemorate the fall of the oppressor on 
the ground that drank his blood. Having, with 
religious fervor, imprinted on our minds the 
surroundings of a scene and deed so often de- 
picted in song and story, we went to “Tell’s 
Shrine,” and there found the peasants repeating 
their votive offerings to Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, on this spot consecrated to liberty; thus 
commingling their devotion to freedom with 
their religious awe and reverence. 

Again we embarked on the famous Lake of 
the four cantons, and as we gazed enraptured 
on the towering peaks that are reflected on its 
dark bosom, we suddenly entered a deep gorge 
whence there was no seeming outlet, and round- 
ing an abrupt point, our guide exclaims, “Tell’s 
Chapel,” devoutly crossing himself. Here is 
the rock on which Tell leaped, escaping from 
the tyrant’s minions while being conveyed 
across the lake. His mighty arm had burst his 
chains asunder, and with one desperate spring 
he reached the shore, exclaiming, “Tell is free!” 
The broad, rocky platform at the base of a 
towering Alp, seemed almost placed there to 
afford Tell a deliverance and his countrymen a 
fitting site for a monument to his memory. 
This little chapel on the lake is the Mecca of 
patriot pilgrims, and the fountain where the 
children of the Swiss drink in their first inspi- 
rations of freedom. 

As we leave it to continue our journey 
through the tortuous windings of this most re- 
markable of the Swiss lakes, we listen to stories 
of fearful catastrophes caused by hurricanes 
that here rise so suddenly as to overwhelm the 
boatman with but a few hundred yards between 
him and the shore, and then we reach the fa- 
mous Rutli meadow, sacred to the Switzer’s 
heart as the spot where the little band of pat- 
riots, led by Tell, took the midnight oath to 
live as freemen, or as freemen to repose betieath 
the sod. This also in the background bears 
the ensign of the cross. 

We land, and after toilsome wanderings over 
narrow, steep, and rocky ways, reach the home 
of Tell, where every monument is commemora- 
tive of his deeds: this one marks the spot in 





the old market-place where the tyrant’s cap 
was placed aloft that slaves might worship it— 
there stood Tell’s darling boy bearing the apple 
on his head, and here the hero unflinching drew 
his bow and shot the arrow through the golden 
fruit that crowned his loved one, while his 
breast concealed another for Gessler’s heart, in 
case the former should treacherously rob him 
of his offspring. Here too a chapel rises to the 
memory of Tell, and is profusely adorned with 
sculptured or with tinted story of him whom 
all hearts worship. 

We saw, we listened, and with the Swiss we 
learned confidingly to love their hero of the 
mountain and the lake, and with this thing of 
beauty treasured in our heart, to be to us a joy 
forever, we were bidding them farewell, when 
sacrilegious lips whispered in our ears the dis- 
enchanting words, “’T is all a fable, baseless as 
the gossamer.” Startled at these disenchanting 
words we endeavored to forbid them entrance 
to the mind, and carry with us from the land 
of Tell these pictures as fancy had painted 
them. But vain endeavor! The tempter com- 
bined to whisper in our ears that this story of 
William Tell is all a fiction, till at last we have 
felt constrained to say to Poesy, begone! and 
with reluctant step have left her temple to 
tread the paths that vindicate the truth of 
history. 

And as we enter on this new field, we are 
half tempted to meet it with a contemptuous 
smile—the truth of history is indeed a truth of 
doubtful mien—and the very subject that we 
propose to investigate leads us to exclaim: Is 
there, alas, any truth in history? It is sad to 
feel that so many soul-inspiring records of the 
past sink, under scrutinizing glance, into pro- 
portions so diminutive as to leave but the fee- 
blest platform of support. If history contained 
naught but simple truth, the world would lose 
half its poesy. 

But we fear that the tendency of the present 
day is to find a pleasure in overthrowing these 
idols of the human mind and inspirers of noble 
deeds; and while for centuries Switzerland and 
the world delighted in the character and deeds 
of Tell, there now seems to be a rivalry as to 
who shall cast the darkest shadow over what 
was once but a halo of light. 

Within a few years a score of books has been 
published in relation to this phenomenon of 
history—some denying in toto the existence of 
Tell, others valiantly taking up the sword in his 
defense and putting to flight a host of seeming 
inconsistencies, 

It would appear that a Scandinavian legend 
sings of a Danish king who compelled a Danish 
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archer to shoot an apple from his son's head; 
there are those, therefore, who argue that 
Gessler could not have done what hus been 
universally attributed to him, because two such 
occurrences could hardly have been repeated in 
history. But we have, on the contrary, a mod- 
ern school of historians who contend, and with 
much show of reason, that history is constantly 
repeating itself. There can be little doubt that 
these northern legends and songs of Iceland 
bards were in existence long before the time of 
Tell. Centuries previous to the Swiss Revolu- 
tion Iceland was the seat of the romantic liter- 
ature of Europe, whose courts and castles gladly 
welcomed these minstrels of the north, listened 
to their songs, and dismissed them laden with 
gold and treasures. The warlike nobles had 
scarce another intellectual pastime than that 
afforded them by these wandering minstrels. 
Thus may this Icelandic story have found its 
way to Hapsburg’s Castle, and been related in 
the presence of Gessler, who was but a servant 
in waiting at the princely table. 

Simple history represents Gessler as a man 
of no intellectual power; merely a domineering 
tyrant suddenly and unexpectediy gaining po- 
sition, and just the subject, though but a frog, 
to swell into the proportions of an ox. As Tell, 
the skillful archer of the people, was arraigned 
before him, what more natural than that such a 
man would seize this golden opportunity to 
impress the simple peasants of the region with 
his rare inventive power, and institute a pun- 
ishment that to them would be peculiarly im- 
pressive? Thus, this very argument that some 
would urge to annihilate the story, seems, when 
rightly viewed, to lend to it the air of reality. 

Again: another of these doubting Thomases 
of history declares that no mention of this story 
is found in any records previous to the fifteenth 
century, whereas Tell lived in the early part of 
the fourteenth. But the unlettered peasants of 
these mountain hights and rock-ribbed lands 
could scarcely be expected at this early age to 
have among them a chronicler of their deeds. 
Historians wrote not in those days for base 
blood, and none who stood under the protection 
or in the power of the emperor would dare to 
mention an affair that redounded only to the 
honor of humble peasants and the shame of the 
haughty lords. The house of Hapsburg never 
suffered such bitter and revolting humiliation 
as was dealt out to it in the long series of de- 
feats in the fourteenth century. We have stood 
on the fields of Sempach and Morgarten, and 
have ever since drank deeper inspirations of 
the love of liberty and country from the pure 
atmosphere there inhaled. We could in vision 





see Winkelried gathering the imperial lances to 
his bosom that he thus might make for his 
countrymen a path to victory and for himself 
one of eternal glory. No wonder that imperial 
hatred reveled in the blood of such peasantry: 
it had sent death and mourning into nearly 
every noble family of Austria. 

Could we, then, expect any author so bold at 
this period as to write for Germany a history 
of Tell, or any other heroic Swiss whose claims 
to admiration were founded on their determined 
opposition to Austrian tyranny? 

And, then, Tell was but the simple hero of 
his own region; a few miles from his birth- 
place he was of no historical importance. The 
highest honor he ever bore was that of elder in 
the Church of the village where he was born, 
lived, and died. And it is not impossible that 
simple records of his deeds were made in sources 
now lost or long since destroyed. 

One author, whose labor was one of love for 
the name and memory of Tell, has presented 
manifold proofs of the truth of the story. In- 
stead of searching the royal libraries of German 
capitals, he investigated the local records of 
the canton and village where Tell was born. 
Thinking that the simple villagers must know 
more of their own history than musty book- 
worms at a distance, he sought the dates and 
the circumstances connected with the erection 
of monuments and the celebrations in honor of 
Tell. He found that two chapels were erected 
in his name; the one, according to official doc- 
uments, by the parish, and the other by his 
fellow-citizens and friends. These were sol- 
emnly consecrated in the year 1388, only thirty- 
one years after Tell’s death, and in presence 
of one hundred and fourteen persons who knew 
him in life. The founding of these shrines has 
been commemorated with festivities yearly since 
his death. It would seem that testimonies so 
clear should have more weight than the fact 
that certain historians have’ not found what 
they desired. 

Gessler is generally quoted as an imperial 
officer of the parish of Kussnacht; but those 
who deny the truth of the story aver that in 
all the annals of Kussnacht the name of Gessler 
is not to be found. Now history tells us clearly 
that Gessler was not a regular administrator in 
said parish; the story runs thus: Albert, of 
Hapsburg, ascended the imperial throne in 
1298, and although a Swiss by origin and birth, 
he began immediately to persecute his country- 
men. Some of the cantons refused to recognize 
him at all as their ruler, others were willing to 
obey him as emperor of Austria but not as 
Count of Hapsburg. Albert, however, was de- 
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termined that his authority as emperor should 
extend to his Swiss castle, and according to the 
custom of the times he appointed an imperial 
governor to represent him; this was Gessler, 
one of his servants in waiting in the imperial 
household. But the Swiss were unwilling to 
regard him as such, and therefore the absence 
of his name in the annals of Kussnacht. Had 
they thus named him, they would have yielded 
their point. But they considered him simply a 
petty tyrant of Albert’s household, and in this 
capacity Tell and the Swiss patriots opposed 
him. 

Many of those who would deny the exist- 
ence of Tell, and make the whole story a sheer 
fable resting on a Scandinavian legend, never 
reach the true state of the case. They take 
Tell the hero of the drama, a romantic fiction 
born in the brain of Schiller, or other poets 
who write fiction founded on very little fact, 
and thus they draw their swords on an imag- 
inary foe. On this basis even the existence of 
Joan of Arc is now denied. But historical ver- 
ity lays no claim to Tell as the deliverer of 
Switzerland; it merely claims, according to the 
documents, that Tell was endeavoring to release 
himself, and family, and friends from the enmity 
of a haughty upstart, whom he felt in no way 
bound to respect. Tell shot Gessler in the 
“narrow way,” to protect his family from the 
vengeance of the tyrant who would probably 
return before they could learn of Tell’s escape 
and join him. It is clearly stated that the con- 
federates repudiated the murder of Gessler, and 
did not permit it to affect their plans. There 
are, indeed, reasons for believing that he was 
for awhile avoided as a murderer and excluded 
from the councils of the Swiss patriots, then 
endeavoring to obtain possession of the different 
feudal castles. 

In sober history there is no pretense that 
Tell’s famous shot freed Switzerland, or that 
the death of Gessler hastened it; indeed, the 
record says that Swiss deliverance was effected 
without the loss of a drop of blood. Strata- 
gem did the original deed: it was the custom 
on New-Year’s day for the peasants within the 
jurisdiction of each castle to be admitted within 
its walls, that they might graciously be allowed 
to present their annual presents to the ruling 
lord. By previous agreement—conspiracy, if 
we please—they then and there resolved in 
unison to strike the blow, and possessed them- 
selves of these mountain fortresses that finally 
gained for them the victory. 

The affair between Tell and Gessler is re- 








garded as a mere private matter in this narra- 
| tive, and the melodramatic title of ‘“ Deliverer 





of Switzerland” finds no place in the very his- 
tory that these historians would annihilate. 
Tell, as a simple mountaineer, defending him- 
self and family from a tyrant, must, therefore, 
be separated from the Tell of poetic fiction 
founded on romantic story. One author, indeed, 
asserts that a legend of this view can be traced 
back far beyond Icelandic origin. After ten 
years of undivided attention to it, he finds the 
story of Tell to have its origin in an Indian 
myth. This he traces again to the Indo-Ger- 
manic in a heroic story of about the year 300 
of our era. It locates itself in Westphalia for 
a long period, and in the sixth century wanders 
to the north. Thence it returns to German 
Switzerland a century or two before the exist- 
ence of Tell, no doubt attracted by the stories 
that formed around the origin of Swiss liberty. 
In the background it remained dim and misty, 
and assumed shape and form in the presence of 
an event that it would naturally and gladly 
seize as a proper frame-work on which to dis- 
play its beauties. 

In Switzerland, more perhaps than on the 
Rhine, every crumbling wall and old mountain- 
ruin has a story clinging to it, like the ivy 
that adorns its form and hides its angles and 
deformities. These legends are mostly entwined 
with the deeds noble or ignoble of the former 
occupiers of these castles, but especially depict 
the overbearing pride and oppressive conduct 
of the Austrian governors. All these stories 
are wrapped in mysterious origin, and are in- 
distinct as the early efforts for Swiss liberty; 
what, then, more natural than to attach them 
to some castle that has been the scene of fierce 
struggles, or to some character hardy or noble 
that has bared his breast to the raging storm? 
But though the ivy cover the ruin, the latter 
still exists and supports its graceful drapery; 
though poetic fancy adorn the character, it does 
not annihilate the man. To the Swiss heart 
this story of Tell is entwined with the origin 
of Swiss liberty, and forms one of the most ro- 
mantic episodes in the history of the Swiss 
people; indeed, it is one of the most beautiful 
of the Teutonic legends, and to the unlettered 
peasant is the only practical mode of tracing 
the development of that liberty which makes 
him more than any other sigh for his free 
mountain air when detained in other lands. 

We have no sympathy with these historical 
iconoclasts, who would ruthlessly crush these 
beautiful images of the fancy, that are often 
the best and surest means of leading simple 
and untutored minds to a higher and better life. 

Tell’s death was a noble one, and has done 
much toward wreathing around his name a halo 
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of love. The story is told in beautiful and 
simple verse flowing from the pen of Uhbland 
into the deepest recesses of the people’s heart. 
The returning Spring was sending the detached 
avalanche into the valley and filling the mount- 
ain streams with angry waves that threatened 
the frail bridges that spanned the narrow 
chasms. A fair-haired boy was crossing one 
of these just as the current carried it away, 
bearing him to destruction. Near him was a 
gray-haired man who started at the crashing 
sound, plunged into the boiling waters, seized 
the child, and with giant effort threw him to 
the shore. But the hero himself became the 
victim of the waves. When the subsiding 
waters gave up their prey, men, and women, 
and children gathered round it in grief and 
lamentation, for it was the body of Tell. 

This last noble deed cast a luster around his 
name, and brought to vivid recollection the 
well-known events of his early life. A gushing 
feeling of gratitude rose up in the hearts of all, 
accompanied with remorse and self-reproach at 
having so much and so long neglected a noble 
man during his life, and a desire to compensate 
him for past blame and neglect. And thus it 
happened that in after years they raised shrines 
and monuments to his memory, and honored 
him as the father of Swiss liberty. 

The truth in the story of Tell lies in the 
golden mean between the extremes. Romance 
has clothed his name with the garments of im- 
agination arranged by the fitful caprice of fancy, 
while stern reality has endeavored to deny him 
a local habitation and a name. And while 
captious critics find pleasure in destroying the 
beautiful robes in which story delights to clothe 
him, let us rejoice that the truth of history 


saves the man. 
—_—_—___ 


A LESSON FOR REPINERS. 





LET us not repine, or so much as think the 
gifts of God unequally dealt, if we see another 
abound with riches; when, as God knows, the 
cares that are the keys that keep those riches, 
hang often so heavily at the rich man’s girdle 
that they clog him with weary days and rest- 
less nights, even when others sleep quietly. 
We see but the outside of the rich man’s hap- 
piness: few consider him to be like the silk- 
worm, that, when she seems to play, is at the 
very same time spinning her own bowels, and 
consuming herself. And this many rich men 
do; loading themselves with corroding cares to 
keep what they have already got. Let us, there- 
fore, be thankful for healthened competence, and 
above all, for a quiet conscience.—J. Walton. 





RELIGION IN BEREAVEMENT, 





BY REV. N. BOUNDS, D. D. 





AS in prosperity religion restrains us from 
vanity and pride, so in adversity it soothes 
and comforts the smitten heart. Our affections 
naturally cling to earthly objects; and to near 
and dear relatives that attachment is very 
strong when such objects of affection are taken 
from us; a gloomy shade comes over all our 
prospects; a source of earthly joy is dried up; 
the soul is desolate; the heart bleeds. Without 
grace the bereaved spirit sinks into despair, or 
drowns its grief in dissipation; and in either 
case the Scripture is true—‘the sorrow of this 
world worketh death.” But it is just at this 
hour of anguish that religion comes to the soul 
of the pious like an angel of mercy, binds up 
the broken heart, and stays the sinking mind 
with the hopes and consolations of the Gospel. 
Is it a parent that is afflicted? By faith in 
Christ the most comforting views are realized. 
Do we see our child struggle in death? It is 
short; it is the last; it is adding to his future 
felicity; he never could suffer less; it is what 
is reserved for all. Is the struggle over—the 
spirit fled—the funeral obsequies past? We 
think not of our child as dead, but as immor- 
talized—past beyond the reach of death. Not 
as in the grave, but as in heaven. We ponder 
not upon our loss, but upon his gain; not upon 
the hoped-for happiness and honor we had 
planned for him here, but upon how much 
higher and happier his present condition than 
any we could have placed him in had long life 
and the whole world been at our command. 
We do not torture ourselves with dwelling upon 
his untimely removal, but think of his safe re- 
treat from the evils to come—the storms of life 
with which we are still buffeting; his safe 
retreat in the city of peace, in the arms of 
Him who said, “Suffer little children to come 
unto me and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” He is infinitely hap- 
pier than we, or than the children that are still 
left in our embrace; and we can not wish hin— 
dear, unspeakably dear as he was—we can not 
wish him back; we weep, but cur tears are 
mingled with gratitude, and hope, and holy joy. 
Instead of murmuring, we pray; instead of 
utter and hopeless abandonment to grief, we 
adore and worship God with a warm and over- 
flowing heart. 

And how well calculated is bereavement thus 
submitted to to improve our spiritual state! 
We held in our arms a rich and beautiful prize; 
but while we smiled in its enjoyment, it took 
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its upward flight far above our reach; it rose 
to heaven. Our eye—our heart followed it, 
and while we stood gazing upward, somewhat 
as the disciples did at the ascension of our 
Lord, a new direction is given to our thoughts 
and feelings: they rest on heaven. Heaven, 
not earth, is our home; eternity, not time, our 
ultimate destination. O, at such a moment, 
how pleasing the thought, we too are on the 
way! Nor do we wish the hours more slow; 
no, it is delightful to feel that the “course” 
will soon be “finished,” and we shall follow to 
their heavenly resting-place those that have 
gone before. There we shall meet them again; 
there we shall reémbrace where there is no 
death—where love and joy are without end. 
And what is the spontaneous desire arising from 
this view? That of renewed dedication to God. 
A panting after more of his image—his spirit: 


“Thou only canst my spirit fill; 
Come, O my God, my God!” 


Let every hour of my life, and every power 
of my being now be devoted to thee. Earthly 
joys, O how they have faded! The pleasures 
of devotion, O how they brighten! 


“ Henceforth let no profane delight 
Divide this consecrated soul; 
Possess it thou who hast the right, 
As Lord and master of the whole.” 


What more? Our thoughts next rest on our 
employment, while we shall still be permitted 
to labor through our “day.” And what a pleas- 
ing reflection that through this “day” we are 
allowed to labor for God—the good Lord, who 
has taken our loved one to his embrace and 
keeps him there till our safe arrival—the God 
of all grace, who has provided immortality for 
all that will seek his face. Ay, for all. And 
here another heavenly impulse to faithfulness 
thrills through the soul when we reflect, that 
while doing our duty to God we shall be the 
means of bringing our fellows with us to heaven. 
O, how important to mankind religion now ap- 
pears! O, the delightful privilege of being in 
some capacity to impart it unto them! How 
sacred and blessed the employment of a parent 
training the hearts of his offspring for holiness 
and heaven! of the Sabbath school teacher 
guiding the feeble footsteps of Christ’s lambs 
into the fold! of a minister of the Gospel, stand- 
ing on the walls of Zion and inviting a thought- 
less but condemned and perishing world to take 
sanctuary within her pale! the missionary, 
whose great heart grasps the earth in its wide 
embrace, and forgets the love of country and 
of kindred in his ardor to publish to all the 
great salvation! 





But what then? Are these feelings intem- 
perate? Are these views misguided? Is this 
standard of religious emotion raised to an un- 
warranted elevation? Open the Bible, and how 
inexpressibly precious is the Bible to the heart 
of the bereaved Christian! Open the Bible— 
that blessed book—that book of truth, unshak- 
en, imperishable, eternal truth. What do you 
learn? That these strong views of spiritual 
things, to which only some striking dispensa- 
tion of Providence can open our eyes, were the 
every-day views of the “holy men of old.” 
That that union and communion with God, to 
which only the force of afflictions can drive us 
in these degenerate times, was the uniform ele- 
ment in which the apostles and primitive dis- 
ciples dived: you hear Paul exclaim, “I am 
crucified with Christ; nevertheless I live; yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life I 
now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the 
Son of God, who hath loved me and given him- 
self for me.” “Rejoice evermore. Pray with- 
out ceasing. In every thing give thanks: for 
this is the will of God in Christ Jesus concern- 
ing you.” 

— 


TIS WELL. 





BY LETTA C. LORD. 





WEARILY, drearily fell the rain, 
Pattering against my window pane, 
The shades of night crept through the room, 
While over my spirit like a pall 
The weird-like shadows seemed to fall, 
And fill my heart with gloom. 


The wind with a mournful, moaning wail 
Sighed through the grove, and down the vale 
Swept with a sobbing cry. 
Sadly and wearily played the strain, 
The dirge-like wail of the wind and rain, 
As it drifted drearily by. 


Louder and stronger grew the blast, 

The wind and rain went dashing past 
With a mad, terrific roar. 

But wilder and fiercer within my breast 

Was the storm of sorrow and deep unrest, 
That swept my heart-strings o’er. 


O, Father! I cried in my anguish wild, 
Have mercy and help thy suffering child 
To say, Thy will be done. 
Then my heart grew calm, and a holy spell 
Crept o’er my soul; I could say, ’T is well— 
The angel of right had won. 


Ah, yes! there’s a Father above us all, 
That noticeth even a sparrow’s fall, 
Tho’ he useth the chastening rod, 
That our hearts may bow to his sovereign will. 
He whispers to us, “’T is well; be still, 
And know that I am God.” 
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BY HELEN R. CUTLER. 





NUMBER IV. 


[ DO know that a prolific source of unhappi- 
ness in families is ill-temper. It shows 
itself in so many forms and shapes and poisons 
the peace of home in so many ways that I 
could not record them all; yet I wish I could 
in letters of fire, and hang the record con- 
stantly before the eyes of those who mar 
domestic happiness by ill-temper till it should 
burn a conviction into their souls. 

Sometimes a cause of this sort may seem 
trifling, yet work more ill than many glaring 
evils; sometimes it may be invisible like a 
poisonous malaria that diffuses itself through 
the atmosphere and works insidiously and 
silently, but fatally. And the worst is, the 
evil effects, the discomfort and unhappiness— 
to speak of no worse results—which are the 
consequences of ill-temper in its various forms 
and manifestations, are not confined to the 
present in which they show themselves. They 
extend into the far future. By the corroding 
of ill-temper other tempers are spoiled, and 
they again react upon others to mar their com- 
fort and corrode their tempers, and so on in- 
finitely. 

Who can calculate the misery that arises 
from this cause alone? and it seems so easy to 
remedy it. Much depends upon habit in this 
matter as well as original quality of temper. I 
mean to keep a sort of record of the manifesta- 
tions of ill-temper that come under my notice, 
or that I remember to have seen, and the mis- 
chief caused thereby, so far as my causality will 
enable me to perceive them. Good may come 
of it sometime. 

Mrs. Annis brought up a niece from a child 
of six. She was not kind to the child. She 
corroded her temper by continual and unnec- 
essary fault-finding. She had no sympathy 
with her little joys and sorrows, but repulsed 
her when in her childish way she asked her to 
share them. 

The child was naturally good-tempered, alive 
to the sufferings of others in perhaps an un- 
usual degree, took pleasure in increasing the 
happiness of others in little things, ministering 
to them when they were sick or suffering. This 
was partly owing to large approbativeness, per- 
haps, yet I think in circumstances where these 
natural qualities would have had free play, 
where her little endeavors for the happiness of 
others would have been responded to instead 
of meeting with repulse, that threw a coldness 


upon the spirit that prompted them, where she 
would have met with like sympathy and con- 
sideration in return which would have fostered 
and encouraged the growth of kindly sympa- 
thies, she would have grown up a woman 
actively kind and benevolent, one who took 
pleasure in conferring pleasure, in lightening 
misery. 

Instead, by degrees she grew hard, the up- 
springing joyousness of her temper had been 
so often quelled that it subsided into sullen- 
ness. Her warm feelings were congealed by 
the iciness of the atmosphere around her so 
long. They have hardened into petrifactions. 
Probably no outside warmth will ever make 
them flow freely again. 

Poor girl, cheated of her happiness, cheated 
of the happiness she might have bestowed! 
She may chill another warm soul placed in her 
care; perhaps her aunt’s feelings were thus 
chilled in childhood. She may have had a 
heart once that beat responsive to other’s woes. 
So these wrongs perpetuate themselves, though 
they may seem venial. We do not see the 
havoc they work in society—the foundation 
they lay for unhappy lives, for criminal lives 
even, where all the native glow and warmth 
of a fresh young heart is deadened, frozen at 
its source. 

When people fail to find the happiness in the 
affections, how often they seek it in some 
unworthy way, or subside into dogged insensi- 
bility, neither giving nor receiving pleasure, 
being rather as mildew upon that of others, in 
return for the blight that has fallen upon their 
own! Unconsciously, for they do not fully 
realize the great wrong that has been done 
them, they do not know to what a degree 
they have been defrauded of their birthright 
of happiness. Instinctively they indulge in 
“the stinging of a heart that has been stung,” 
shed upon others the gall that has been engen- 
dered therein by unkindness and _ injustice. 
Wormwood grows where balm might have 
flourished, soothing, gladdening others. 

I was writing last night about an unpleasant 
temper, a hard, selfish, or fretful temper, the 
mischiefs it works both for its possessor and 
others, as illustrated in the case of Mrs. Annis 
and her niece, where an influence of this sort 
had crushed the spirit of the girl, deadened her 
sympathies, and corroded her temper, so that 
she gives now to others who are dependent 
upon her kindness what she has for so many 
years received. 

Her aunt is now bedridden, helpless, has 





been so for two years. She is dependent upon 
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Jane for all her comforts, for those gentle min- 
istrations which an invalid, a confirmed chronic 
invalid especially, so greatly needs. What 
forbearance and patience is required of those 
who attend upon such habitually! What ten- 
derness and gentleness in their periods of suf- 
fering! How a harsh word jars, a sharp look 
wounds, made sensitive by feebleness and pain, 
though they may themselves have given these 
to others in health and strength. They may 
be querulous and peevish now, unreasonable it 
may be, dissatisfied with the best endeavors 
of those around them. So much the worse; 
worse than if they were patient and resigned, 
disposed to receive unmurmuringly whatever 
treatment their attendants give them, for this 
spirit of perversity but multiplies the causes 
of discord, makes clashings more frequent, and 
does not mend neglects. It increases them 
rather, perhaps. 

But of Mrs. Annis and her niece.. Now, 
when she is stretched upon a sick-bed, she is 
neglected, she is treated to harsh words; no 
sympathy is offered her when she suffers, it is 
not given when asked. She meets taunts or 
derision instead. The face of the young girl— 
she is young yet, only twenty-four—has con- 
gealed into a sullen hardness. Only a few 
years ago it was warm with life and feeling. 
Gradually the indurating process, the drying 
process has been going on, and now I fear she 
can never be brought back to a fullness of life, 
of feeling again. Her aunt complains of her 
hardness to comers in. She does not know it 
is her own work. She does not know that she 
has sowed the wind and is reaping the whirl- 
wind; that she is reaping what she has sown; 
that the thorns in her pathway that wound her 
were of her own planting. 

“*T would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though blessed with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the woman 

Who wantonly sets foot against a cat,’” 


exclaimed cousin Allen this evening when 
cousin Abby was speaking in praise of Suzy 
Fuller to him. Then he related the little in- 
cident that had caused this exclamation, had 
called up the feeling that prompted it. And I 
loved him the more when I heard such kind 
sentiments fall from his tongue. 

He was in at Mr. Fuller's to take some 
medicine the doctor had sent for little Carrie, 
who is sick, I believe, After delivering it he 
sat chatting with Mrs. Fuller and Suzy before 
the dining-room fire, where they were sitting. 
Some one had been taking a lunch, by the 
appearance of things; Mr. Fuller, probably, 





who had gone for a short trip on the cars. A 
table sat at the back side of the room, with 
one leaf up, and what seemed to be a hastily- 
arranged repast for somebody on it. Allen said 
he should not have noticed it particularly but 
for what followed. As he sat talking he noticed 
a cat creeping stealthily toward the table. Allen 
said he saw that the cat looked half starved, 
and had a forlorn air, and he watched her 
progress with much interest, taking care not 
to do so in a way that would attract their 
attention. 

He felt as if he was an accomplice of the 
cat in the felony she contemplated. She gained 
the table, jumped up into a chair that was 
standing by a plate from which some one had 
eaten. The wing of a chicken only partly 
stripped of its meat lay upon it. Puss reached 
up her paw, inserted her claw in the tempting 
morsel, and attempted to draw it toward her. 
In doing so she hit a fork that was balanced 
precariously upon the edge of the plate. It 
fell, striking against the chair in its fall. Down 
jumped pussy in alarm, relinquishing her 
prize, and up jumped her two mistresses at the 
fire. 

“That hateful cat!” ejaculated Mrs. Fuller. 

Pussy skulked toward the door. Suzy fol- 
lowed her and ejected her with a kick, not a 
very gentle one. 

He said Suzy had really a very pretty foot, 
but he should never look upon it with pleasure 
again. It would always be associated in his 
mind with the image of that poor, half-starved 
cat. A woman’s foot, he avers, was not made 
to kick with. We laughed at Norton’s story, 
and I told him it would never enter Suzy’s 
heart to imagine that she had spoiled his fancy 
for her by lifting her foot against a cat, for 
she is quite pretty, and Norton had rather 
admired her, and she was aware of it, for 
quickly comes such knowledge. She will never 
dream of the cause of any change she may see 
in him. 

We had supper nearly two hours earlier 
than usual to-night, and I almost feel as if I 
wanted another. So much for my experiment 
of regularity. Suzy does not seem to fall in 
with it, though she makes no open war against 
it, but if she can make any excuse for hurry- 
ing meals a little or keeping them back she is 
sure not to let the chance pass. It looks as 
if she tried to do it on purpose, and I think 
she does, though she will go about looking as 
demure as if she had not the least idea she 
was doing any thing against my wishes. I 
dislike this working slyly against my plans 
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worse than I should open opposition to them, 
because it is harder to be met. One can not 
surely affirm that she does it on purpose, 
though one feels convinced. She shows this 
disposition about other things. I do not like 
it; it makes me feel like having a foe in am- 
bush. The truth is, she does not like my hav- 
ing the chief power here. It had been in her 
hands, and she does not like to have it taken 
by another, though I have tried to make her 
feel my authority as little as possible, and 
have treated her very kindly, giving her all 
the privileges I well could. It has given me 
less pleasure to afford her these, because she 
often takes them without my consent, some- 
times when it is not right for her to do so, 
and when it is very inconvenient for me to 
have her do so. 

I make allowance for the spirit she feels 
about my coming into power here. It is natural, 
I say, especially for one uncultivated like her- 
self. It will wear off after awhile, perhaps, if 
I treat her with uniform kindness, Yet I 
know there are natures that kindness can not 
mollify, who will take advantage of it, who 
consider you weak or afraid of them if you 
give up any thing to them, and will try to get 
the better of you—to whom these lines will 
apply: 

“Tender-handed press a nettle, 

And it stings you for your pains; 

Squeeze it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. 

’'T is just so with some men’s natures; 
Use them kindly, they rebel; 

Use them rough as nutmeg-graters, 
And they will obey you well.” 


I dislike to have such natures to deal with. 
I would rather deal with those who will re- 
ceive kindness and be the better for it, for it 
is pleasant for me to bestow it. But I don’t 
think all uncultivated people are perverse, 
though cousin Allen says all women are. He 
has a great many good-natured sarcasms against 
the sex. He says the line, 


“Frailty, thy name is woman,” 
should be rendered, 


“ Perversity, thy name is woman.” 


I do n’t know but I ought to have given a 
reproof to Suzy to-day about the early supper, 
because it was entirely unnecessary, and was 
about the same as having no supper at all; 
but I did not, because I dislike to reprove 
when I can avoid it. I need some rousing to 
enable me to do it, to have my sense of justice 
wounded or my indignation roused at wrong. 
To-day I was making a dress for Milly out of 





a small-figured delaine that had been her 
mother’s. I took my work and went up stairs, 
because I thought I could manage better alone, 
as it needed some contriving to get the new 
dress out of the old. I was hurrying, trying 
to get it done to-night, forgetting every thing 
else when I was called to supper; little Milly 
came up and told me it was ready. 

“Supper time,” I thought, “and I have got 
so little done!” Going down stairs I found it 
was nearly two hours in advance of the usual 
time. On inquiring the reason of Suzy she 
said she was going over to her sister’s and 
wanted to get her work done up early. She 
has been over there three times within the last 
week, besides running some elsewhere, and I 
did not think it was necessary she should put 
us all out for so small a cause, but I did not 
feel in a mood for saying any thing. I thought 
I would rather submit to the inconvenience. 
We had had dinner about a half an hour later 
than usual to-day, and it was almost like 
having no supper at all to eat so soon. 

She had got us a good, substantial meal, beef- 
steak, hot griddle-cakes, etc., that could not 
wait as some meals might, or I should have 
been tempted to set it by the stove, where it 
would have kept warm for an hour or so. If 
it had been necessary that she should go to 
her sister’s again so soon, and she had told me, 
I would willingly have come down and got the 
supper ready myself. I always favor her in 
such ways. But she took advantage of my 
being taken up with the dress I was making 
to get ahead of me. I felt sure of it, but 1 
did not feel like having words with her. Uncle 
and aunt Milly were away, for which I was 
glad, as there were less to have their comfort 
disturbed by the new arrangement. Uncle 
went over to Newton on business and took her 
with him, and they expected to stay to supper. 
When I went down Allen had already come in. 
Suzy had sent to call him. When I explained 
to him the reason of the early supper he smiled, 
and, shrugging his shoulders in his peculiar 
way, as he sat down to the table, ejaculated, 


“ And wretches dine that hired girls may gad,” 
parodying the line, 
“ And wretches hang that jurymen may dine.” 


But on reflection I thought, are not .we better- 
taught people often remiss in our duty? Do 
we always keep strictly up to its line? 


— 


Ir is well to look on the cloud of sorrow as 
though we expected it to turn into a rainbow. 
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THE BEST CHEER. 





BY MRS. N. M’CONAUGHY. 





HE last tack had been fastened down into 

the edge of the bright rag carpet, the sim- 
ple furniture “put to rights,” and George and 
Lucy Martin surveyed their pretty bird’s nest 
of a home with no little satisfaction. They had 
been boarding for about half a year, and rejoiced 
indeed at now having a home of their own. It 
is not a bad plan for young people to try a 
few months boarding, so they may be able to 
take patiently the small discomforts and trials 
of housekeeping, and not be constantly sighing 
for the “freedom” of a boarding-house life. 

“Tt is not a very large house,” said George, 
“but it is snug and comfortable, and one can 
be independent of all the world in it.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Lucy, “and we can cook 
what we please for breakfast, and dinner, and 
supper. We can sit in our parlor when we 
please, and, better than all, entertain a friend 
at our table whenever we please. I did dread 
to have my friends come to see me at Mrs. 
Grimshaw’s—she always made it so plain to 
them and to us that they were not welcome. 
Even callers vexed her, because she did not wish 
the parlor opened; it faded the carpet so. I 
never want a carpet too good to fade, and let 
us never be grand enough to have closed shut- 
ters to our house. These light shades with a 
gilt border are all the blinds I ever wish to my 
windows.” 

“Any thing but a dark room,” said George. 
“T think they are most unhealthy as well as 
uncomfortable. Let us try, Lucy, in our own 
home to exercise true Christian hospitality. I 
am glad our hearts are so well agreed on this 
matter.” 

“Our means will not allow us to do a great 
deal in the way of making tea-parties and 
evening parties for our neighbors,” said Lucy, 
“though I hope to always be neighborly and 
obliging toward them. But we can give a 
meal now and then to one who really needs it, 
and entertain our friends when they come to 
see us without ever feeling the loss. Indeed, I 
know that all the kindness we show to God’s 
poor will bring down even a temporal blessing 
upon us. When we make a feast, let us obey 
Christ’s injunction and invite the poor and the 


| suffering rather than the rich and happy who 


do not.need such attention. I hope with pru- 
dence we can always have something in the 
house to set before accidental guests; and if it 
is ever so humble, I will not be ashamed to 
offer it, provided I feel that it is needed.” 





“* Welcome is the best cheer,’ my father used 
to say, and I am sure I have often felt the 
force of it. I shall never forget a dish of baked 
beans a poor woman gave me once, when I had 
lost my way on one of my boyish excursions, 
and had beat about in the woods till my appe- 
tite had got well sharpened. I called to beg a 
glass of milk, but she saw the greedy way in 
which I drank it off, and would have me sit 
down at a basin of cold beans she had set aside 
from dinner. Her hearty welcome was as good 
as a feast in itself. If she had given me the 
food in a surly, churlish way, I would have 
gone far before I would have touched it. I 
went two miles out of my way one day after 
that to take her a string of trout. I can see 
now how pleased she looked as she took them, 
and told me how ‘powerful fond’ they all were 
of fish, and how seldom they got any. Yes, 
there is nothing like a welcome to give a relish 
to even the plainest fare, and to leave a pleas- 
ant impression on the mind and heart for years 
afterward.” ° 

“A want of welcome, too, leaves just as deep 
an impression, though of quite a different kind,” 
said Lucy. “I never shall forget a dreary half 
day I spent once in a grand mansion. My 
father wished to transact some business at the 
iron foundery, so he called on a lady he had 
known for many years and asked permission to 
leave his little girl there till he came back. 
Every thing looked so fine and beautiful I 
thought it would be very pleasant to stop there 
for a little while, and followed the lady into the 
sitting-room with a very cheerful heart. But 
my bright dreams were soon dispelled. She 
gave me a seat by the fire with a manner more 
frosty than the outdoor air. ‘Your father will 
be back so soon it .will not be worth while to 
take off your things, I suppose.’ That was all 
she said, and thus went beck to some fancy 
work made out of bright worsteds. The clock 
ticked off a whole hour and there I sat in utter 
silence afraid to stir, though much too warm 
with my heavy cloak and hood on. By this 
time the lady began often to look up at the 
clock and frown over her work, but she did not 
watch it half as anxiously as I did; minutes 
seemed hours, and yet the hours rolled on. 
What if my father had forgotten me? I can 
remember still the sharp distress that thought 
gave me. Life resolved itself into one long 
tedious sitting in that wretched chair in that 
dreadful room. At length I could bear it no 
longer, but broke my mind to the lady. ‘I am 
afraid father’s forgot that I came with him,’ I 
said. 

“*Dear me, I hope he has n’t,’ she said, knit- 
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ting her brows. ‘We are not used to children 
here.’ 

“I felt at the time very guilty, because I 
was not grown up, but shrunk into as litile 
space as I could. I was too restless to stand 
this forever, so I ventured to slip down and go 
to a window, hoping to catch a glimpse of the 
road. The lady gave a start and a quick 
glance at a few flowers blooming in the window. 
‘Don’t stand there, child, you will knock off 
the flower-pots or break the branches,’ she said 
sharply, and with a heavy heart I crept back 
to my chair. No one knows but myself the 
unhappiness I experienced that afternoon, as 
my father was detained much longer than he 
intended, just for want of a welcome. It was 
the longest half day I ever experienced. I did 
not mind Mrs. Frost when my father did drive 
up, but dashed down the walk and climbed into 
the carriage like a squirrel. It seemed as if a 
tun weight had been taken off my spirits. But 
I mean it shall be a lesson in hospitality for 
me all my life. If it was a great trial to me, 
it may prove a blessing to some poor wayfarer.” 

As time passed on Lucy had abundant op- 
portunity to put her principles to a test, and 
nobly did she prove her sincerity. She showed 
a wise discrimination, it is true, and knew she 
was not in duty bound to feed “all the lame 
and lazy” that might call at her door; but no 
really needy person was ever turned empty 
away. Solomon might truly have said of her, 
“She stretcheth out her hand to the poor, yea, 
she reacheth forth her hands to the needy.” 

So, too, friends in her own walk of life were 
ever made welcome. Extra trouble was not 
fretted abouf, but a cheerful spirit made all 
labor light. It is not work half as much as 
worry that wears people down. As the years 
rolled on she won the respect of all who knew 
her. No boys robbed aer pear-tree; they had 
received too many favors at her hand. The 
public sentiment among the boys set the other 
way, and it is a great advantage for fine fruit- 
trees to have the right side of the school-boys. 
Lucy had long taught a class of neglected lads 
in the Sabbath school, and there was no favor 
she could ask that they would not try to grant 
her. Twice a year she gathered them all into 
her pleasant parlor and made a little festival 
for them. It was a new thing for those poor 
lads, gathered in from the lanes and streets, to 
be treated like human beings, with like tastes 
and sympathies, with those boys who wore 
whole jackets and polished boots. They always 
came with clean hands and faces, and hair as 
well combed and arranged as their facilities 





patch in consideration of these grand festival 
occasions. They gathered about Lucy’s gener- 
ous table as decorous as boys could be, and sat 
with respectful air and bowed heads, while 
George invoked God’s blessing on their repast. 
Those little feasts were powerful civilizers. 
They could never be as entirely savages again, 
even if they wandered away from her influence. 
The memory of these bright hours would ever 
shine like a clear star in the sky of their child- 
hood, leading them upward, it may be, to a 
better life. 

The sun was shining brightly one pleasant 
June morning, when a little curly head peeped 
in at the open door and a child’s voice asked, 

“My mother is going to town to-day, and 
she would like to know if I may stay to your 
house while she is away?” 

“Certainly, my dear,” said Mrs. Martin, with 
a cheerful smile for her little visitor. “I am 
very busy ironing to-day and my little girl 
will be very glad of some one to help amuse 
her.” 

Six-years-old Essie was delighted with the 
idea of being useful in helping take care of 
three-year-old Alice. So she said instantly, 

“T will just run home and bring Florence 
over with me. She is my best baby—a great 
big one, and I know little Alice will like to 
play with her.” 

“TI came home to get my baby, mother,” said 
the little woman with some importance, “J am 
going to help Mrs. Martin take care of her 
baby—she ’s so busy with her ironing.” 

“Well, be sure you take very good care of 
her, then,” said her mother as she put a cool, 
fresh cloth over the jar of golden butter she was 
about to carry to market. ‘“ How nice it is to 
have such a good neighbor!” she remarked to 
her husband as she prepared to climb into the 
green country wagon. She watched little Es- 
ther’s retreating footsteps as she tripped along 
the shady way, and was assured she was leav- 
ing her only darling in good hands. It was, 
indeed, an excellent thing to have such a good 
neighbor. 

Little Alice was delighted with Essie’s “best 
baby,” and willingly gave up all of her toys for 
the pleasure of rocking her in her little rock- 
ing-chair. 

Mamma gave them two little plates and cups, 
and a tiny tea-pot and tray to play at taking 
tea with. She set out a few litle cakes, bis- 
cuit, and a spoonful or two of jelly to furnish 
their table, which was only a small round 
stand, but they enjoyed their little party as 
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would admit, and many a jacket got an extra! only happy children can. There is far less 
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enjoyment sometimes in a whole room full of 
fashionable guests in a gayly-lighted drawing- 
room. They nibbled and sipped away at their 
cakes and sweetened milk, protracting their 
feast for full an hour—giving Mrs. Martin an 
uninterrupted morning for her work. After 
dinner little Alice grew sleepy, tired with her 
long play, and mamma laid her down in her 
nice crib to take a nap. 

Little Esther might have grown dull and 
lonesome and longed for her own mother’s re- 
turn, but Mrs. Martin did not give her time for 
that. 

“Would you like to make your dolly a neck- 
lace?” she asked, taking a box of many-colored 
little beads from her drawer. “I will show 
you how to string them if you like.” 

The little girl was delighted with the pro- 
posal, and instantly seated herself in the little 
rocking-chair ready for her lesson. So a few 
bright beads were put into a saucer and two 
fine needles threaded, and the simple proc- 
ess explained to the bright little girl, who un- 
derstood it at once. It was a slow process, but 
so pleasant that the time slipped by unnoticed. 
When the whole was completed Lucy found a 
bit of gay ribbon to tie it with, and Miss Essie 
surveyed her litte girl with as much pleasure 
as any mother would take in her darling’s ap- 
pearance. Before she went home her kind 
friend had found time to make a little crimson 
hood for the dolly, which was the very climax 
of happiness to the little girl. 

“O, I have had the nicest day, mother,” she 
cried when her mother called to take her home. 
“Just see my baby’s bonnet and necklace! I 
stringed them all myself.” 

“T am very thankful to you, Mrs. Martin,” 
said the hard-working mother, “for taking so 
much trouble. I hope I can do you a favor 
some time in return.” 

How different little Esther’s remembrance of 
that day from those of Lucy with regard to a 
similar occasion! 

A poor old minister drove into the village 
just as the sun was setting. He was on his 
way to a distant appointment, and hoped to 
find a stopping-place among Christian people for 
the nighi, as his funds were low and he could 
ill afford the journey. He called at the house 
of a prominent Church member whose name he 
chanced to know, hoping to find a resting-place 
there. The lady herself opened the door slight- 
ly, and without asking him in waited to hear 
his business. He stated it in rather hesitating 
terms, as her manner chilled him. 

“Our house is quite full,” she answered 





shortly; “we can not entertain you. There is 
the tavern just across there, sir.” 

Still the old man hesitated and ventured some 
other remark, but was answered again, “There 
is the tavern.” So he slowly turned and walked 
down the steps and out at the gate again, 
whereupon the door was closed with energy. 
A humble man who was passing just then with 
his wood-saw in his hand, attracted by the old 
gentleman’s troubled, irresolute look, paused to 
see if he could give him any assistance. 

“Do you know some Christian family where 
I could get a lodging for the night?’ he asked. 
“T have traveled a long way to-day and feel 
very tired, but I can hardly afford to go to the 
tavern.” 

“Well, stranger,” said the man, “them Mar- 
tins over there are about as good folks as there 
are in these parts, and I can insure you a wel- 
come there. I’m not much of a meetin’ man 
myself, but if there are any Christians thein’s 
the kind. Only a pity that there are n’t more 
of that sort about.” 

“Thank you kindly,” said the old gentleman, 
taking heart. “I hope, my friend, that you 
will try for yourself and see that there is a 
truth in religion. Believe me, you will need it 
when you get old and gray-headed as I am, 
and you'll need it when the hour of death 
comes.” 

The man walked away serious and thought- 
ful, and the good minister entered his carriage 
and drove on again to the “ Martin’s nest.” 

Supper had just been placed on the table, and 
the good man was made welcome as soon as his 
want was known. A plate was quickly laid for 
him, and Lucy poured him gut a cup of fra- 
grant tea and heaped his plate with the delicious 
cream toast, which was most welcome to the 
hungry, wearied traveler. But the pleasant 
words and smiling faces about him were the 
best cheer after all, and did more to refresh his 
spirits than even the excellent meal. He “felt 
like a new man,” he said, as he sat back after 
supper, and conversed in a cheerful manner 
with his kind entertainers. When the family 
Bible was placed before him for evening devo- 
tions, he read an appropriate chapter, and then 
from a full heart prayed for God’s blessing on 
that household. He never forgot that evening’s 
entertainment, but spoke of it long afterward 
with most pleasant and grateful remembrance. 
And so all along her way in life Lucy was scat- 
tering flowers in the paths of others, and their 
fragrance and beauty did not fail to bless her 
own bosom. Joys which she prepared for oth- 
ers, God gave back to her in full measure, “ press- 
ed down and shaken together, and running over.” 
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OVER-PAYMENT. Dainty shells and pebbles 
’Mid its greenness set; 





nee Sere Came and stood before me, 


; ; Lips all tremulous, 
I T00K a little good seed in my hand, Feeling I might chide her, 


And cast it tearfully upon the land; 
Saying, of this the fowls of heaven shall eat, 





Call her venturous; 
Thus afar in roving, 





Or the sun scorch it with his burning heat. Woodland gifts to seek, 

Yet I, who sowed, oppressed by doubts and fears, But she said the waters 

Rejoicing gathered in the ripened ears; Wooed her tiny feet— 

For when the harvest turned the fields to gold, Feet that first in roving, 

Mine yielded back to me a thousand-fold. Pressed the green-sward wild, 

’ A little child begged humbly at my door— And methought that Nature 

Small was the gift I gave her, being poor; Guarded well her child. 

But let my heart go with it; therefore we Weary —_—e Ida, 

Were both made richer by that charity. Woman's dignity, , 
Prompteth me to chiding, 

My soul with grief was darkened, I was bowed But I’m 0 like thee. 

Beneath the shadow of an awful cloud; a 

When one, whose sky was wholly overspread, Just beyond the limits 

Came to me, asking to be comforted. Of the ParEUs Way 
Silvery chiming waters 

It roused me from my weak and selfish fears; Woo my feet to stray. 

It dried my own to dry another’s tears; Just beyond my grasping, 

The bow, to which I pointed in his skies, In the distance gleam 

Set all my cloud with sweetest promises. Treasures that I covet, 

/ Once, seeing the inevitable way Beauty like a dream. 

My feet must tread, through difficult places lay; O’er the line of duty 

I can not go alone, I cried dismayed, I have wandered oft; 

I faint, I fail, I perish, without aid! ‘ Christ has come so sweetly 


Seeking for the lost. 

Only heart deep loving 
Can so gently chide, 

That we weep in sorrow 
When we 've turned aside. 


Yet, when I looked to see if help were nigh, 

A creature weaker, wretcheder than I, 

One on whose head life's fiercest storms had beat, 
Clung to my garments, falling at my feet. 


I saw, I paused no more, my strength was found, 


I stooped and raised her gently from the ground; Thou hast taught me, Ida, 
Through every peril safe I passed at length, Tn a faint degree, 
For she who leaned upon me gave me strength. Mingled love and pity, 


: Christ has felt for me! 
Once, when I hid my wretched self from Him, 
My Father's brightness seemed withdrawn and dim; 


But when I lifted up mine eyes I learned PRAYER FOR HELP AND PROTECTION, 
His face to those who seek is always turned. ‘ 


—_—.——___— 











A half-unwilling sacrifice I made, BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 
Ten thousand blessings on my head were laid; ; 
I asked a comforting spirit to descend, O! tHov so lifted up 
God made himself my comforter and friend. Beyond all pain and fears, 
See where thy children grope, 
I sought his mercy in a faltering prayer, Behold their woes and tears. 
And lo! his infinite tenderness and care, O! leave them not to prove despair, 
Like a great sea, that hath no ebbing tide, But haste to make their wants thy care! ... 
Encompassed me with love on every side! When fair Temptation tries, 
tesa cikiienaaieees With witching voice and smile, 
“ With dear, enchanted eyes, 
STRAYING.” The senses to beguile; ‘ 





When siren wiles the heart control, 


BY ADELAIDE sToUT. 
Hold thou the hands and save the soul. 





IDA, little rover, In each unguarded hour, 

By the hill-side spring, ‘ When all the watchmen sleep, 
Came with small hands laden, Protect us by thy power, 

From her wandering; From grief and danger keep. 
Came with emerald mosses We trust, O Lord, in thee alone, 





Dripping coolness yet, Thou art the only guard we own. 
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A HALF HOUR WITH THE HUMBOLDTS, 





BY MARY B. JANES. 





a lives of the Humboldt brothers present 
two of the richest, fullest existences ever 
bestowed upon the created by the Divine 
Creator. 

Alexander, apparently the exhanstless source 
of knowledge, was in my student life an in- 
spired seer wrapped in a prophet’s mantle, and, 
standing on the summit of a mountain, held 
converse with the Omniscient, for surely no 
mere mortal ever possessed so grand conception 
of nature-throughout her whole dominion and 
so great skill in unfolding to waiting nations 
that which he beheld in the realm of mystery. 

This strange being, who loved the human 
race, analyzed the treasures of the sea, and in 
his own words the “eternal night of oceanic 
depths” was unvailed before him; he descended 
into great central crater-cones and explained 
the origin and action of volcanoes; he delved 
far into the earth, illuminating the darkness, 
till now the descent thither is but pastime; 
went back to the great laws that govern the 
physical changes peculiar to the globe, and 
deduced them from theories which hegve so 
wonderfully enlightened science. Not only was 
he familiar with the inorganic, but seemed to 
comprehend the whole of vegetable and animal 
life, from the pine pollen floating in the air to 
behemoth that “drinketh up a river.” 

Sach was Humboldt to an enthusiastic school- 
girl. But he, who for more than half a cen- 
tury made the universe a study, and left to us 
that rich legacy “ Kosmos,” or the All, is no 
more mythical. Prof. Klencke has dispelled 
the mystery that for so long time enveloped 
that person whom he declares to be “elected 
by Providence as the especial medium of scien- 
tific revelation” by the erection to his life and 
labors of a stately biographical monument. 
The inseriptions written thereon are in the 
language of the dear father-land, but are given 
to us in good round English by one of our 
own sex—Juliette Bauer. Much honor to the 
erudite professor and his fair translator! It 
may be ironically said of us for this that wo- 
men have the “ gift of tongues.” Howbeit, one 


_of the profotndest of the by-gones refused to 








allow his daughter to study the languages, 
crustily alleging as a reason that one tongue is 
enough for a woman! Paz tdi! O, long- 
buried fossil, it remains for one of our number 
to lift tenderly the vail from a dead Humboldt 
who in his great lifetime explored and wrote 
for us as well! 





In this remarkable biography we learn that 
this prodigy of human learning was once a 
merry little boy playing in the beautiful 
grounds adjacent to the castle of Tegel in the 
environs of Berlin; that the companion of his 
sports was his brother William, two years his 
senior; that their mother, formerly the Baron- 
ess von Holwede, and then the honored relict 
of Major von Humboldt, watched with especial 
care over her boys, employing as their first 
tutor Campe, the editor of “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
whose bold imagination and vivid descriptions 
of voyages to far-away lands may have awak- 
ened within his pupils the spirit of research. 

The tastes of the elder brother William were 
for philology, and he commenced while very 
young a thorough investigation of the gram- 
mars of: various languages, and became as 
thoroughly versed in linguistic science and 
ancient lore as did his renowned brother in 
geognostic studies. 

Alexander did not marry; so devoted was he 
to the development and establishment of exact 
science that I search the historian’s record in 
vain to find some account of a lady love. No 
trace of moonlit adventure save to analyze the 
source of the softened radiance, or, looking 
earthward, resolve what lay beneath his eye 
into its appropriate elements and give it place 
in its own peculiar department. 

William, though noted for his love of class- 
ical antiquity and for the discussion of ab- 
struse questions, was, nevertheless, distin- 
guished for ideality, and it is said that he 
reveled in sentiment; hence he was fond of the 
society of intellectual women, and while but a 
young man encountered many of the femmes 
savants of the day, among whom were the 
accomplished Henrietta Herz and Rahel, a kind 
of spiritual queen in Germany, celebrated for 
her letters, and who, having passed her forti- 
eth year, became the wife of Varnhagen Von 
Euse, and in their salons he met the best in- 
tellect of Berlin. While passing some time at 
Erfurt he went frequently to the house of a 
noble Herr, formerly Vice-President of the 
Prussian Chamber of Halberstadt, who, by his 
learning and geniality, attracted to himself the 
bel-esprits of the nation, and there he saw and 
loved the daughter, Caroline von Dacheréden, 
a charming lady, upon whom the most careful 
education had been. bestowed. 

Through her he formed several new acquaint- 
ances, especially that of Schiller, the great 
poet, he being betrothed at that time to one 
of her intimate associates, Mademoiselle von 
Langfeldt, who resided with her sister, the 
Frau von Beulwitz, at Rudolstadt. Two natures 
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such as Humboldt and Schiller understood 
each other at once, and between them there 
soon existed the warmest friendship. It may 
be interesting to the readers of the Repository 
to look forward a little into the association of 
these two great men. At a time subsequent 
to this they lived opposite each other and met 
twice every day. One of Humboldt’s friends 
writes thus to Rahel: “Humboldt goes to 
Schiller’s regularly every evening from eight 
till after ten o’clock. The second evening of 
my stay here I went with him, and always 
since then. I am delighted to see Schiller 
thus. He lives only in his ideas, in constant 
mental activity; thinking and poetizing is his 
only want. Humboldt, therefore, is very much 
to him; he considers these as his hours of rec- 
reation, but only in his own way. I speak 
little, but not too little, and if the conversa- 
tion becomes too abstract for me I play with 
the bricks.” 

Their time was spent in philosophical and 
zesthetical conversation, and by this exercise 
Schiller prepared himself for association with 
Goethe, who soon after joined himself to the 
two friends. Among other of Humboldt’s asso- 
ciates are mentioned Fichte, Woltmann, and 
Iigen. Woltmann and Goethe were said to be 
the most elegant in dress of any of the circle 
of great men. Ilgen was a most agreeable 
gentleman, fond of conversing on languages 
and antiquity, and used to enjoy the society 
of these celebrities at his house. One little 
peculiarity of Humboldt’s is mentioned: “ When 
the men left the room after dinner to take 
coffee and to smoke he retired to change his 
coat, because he wished to save his dress-coat 
from Ilgen’s smoke, for Humboldt hated smok- 
ing.” A remarkable German, truly. We are 
indebted to the good Frau Ilgen for divulging 
this excellent trait of the great man; however, 
the coat Humboldt put on as the receptacle 
of the cloudy incense was, as the good lady 
hints, such as a respectable barber would dis- 
dain to wear. Gethe, Schiller, Humboldt, and 
the three ladies before mentioned were always 
true to each other, and to this circle may be 
added Bettina von Arnin, known to the world 
as Gcethe’s correspondent. At a still later 
period we find Schiller editing an “ Almanac of 
the Muses,” of which Gcethe was principal con- 
tributor and Humboldt critic. O, for such an 
almanac of reference nowadays! But, alas! 
tempora mutantur. 

In July, 1791, Caroline von Dacheréden be- 
came Madame von Humboldt. Her character 
can not be fully delineated without frequent 
mention of her husband; for, as she was pre- 


eminently his companion, not only at the fire- 
side at home, but in the world of letters, they 
are in great measure identical. He developed 
rapidly into one of Germany’s greatest men, 
and she one of the most distinguished women 
of this century. We as a reading people are 
under obligation to Schlesier for information 
concerning this lovely and accomplished per- 
son. “Physically, she could not be esteemed 
perfectly beautiful, for her figure was even 
slightly deformed, but her head was truly fas- 
cinating, her chestnut hair curling about it, 
her eyes were radiant with love and mind, her 
cheeks bloomed, and her expressive mouth 
smiled with a charmingly-mischievous smile. 
She was distinguished for her intellect, which 
was of an order rarely met with in woman, 
and found to be understood and appreciated by 
a William von Humboldt. She seemed made 
for him. The sentimental and feminine part 
of his nature, which in outward life he sup- 
pressed, here found its right focus, and the 
tenderest devotedness on his part was amply 
repaid. To a rich and tender heart she united 
such a masculine education that she was after- 
ward able to read the ancient Greek poets 
with her husband in the original. The happy 
couple spent no day without studying Greek. 
She joined him in studying Homer, Pindar, 
and Herodotus, and when Wolff visited them 
in their retirement, she united in their conver- 
sation, illustrating the scientific earnestness of 
the men with the grace of a feminine under- 
standing of ancient art and poetry. Humboldt 
subsequently dedicated to her his published 
translation of ‘Agamemnon,’ the fruit of his 
Hellenistic research. He met with the most 
beneficial sympathy in his archeological studies 
from his highly-educated wife, who was capa- 
ble of following him even here. 

“But her erudition, not even her partiality 
for the pleasures of the mind and for art could 
outweigh the eminently-feminine qualities of 
her soul, for she possessed grace, amiability, 
cheerfulness, and her gentleness was joined 
with strong sense and reason. She possessed 
conversational powers in an eminent degree, 
so that she seemed born to be the life of society, 
and wherever she went the most exalted natures 
crowded around her, and her house was always 
the seat of the highest intellectual life. If 
Madame de Stael and Madame de Recamier 
/ are named as those who in France were the 
point of union for mental growth in modern 
times, we may mention as their equals among 
German ladies Rahel and Madame von Hum- 
boldt.” 





A love for the father-land was a ruling pas- 
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sion in the hearts of this noble pair, and to 
encourage German art and literature one great 
object of their lives; hence they spent a few 
years of retirement upon their estates in devo- 
tion to the study and afterward in travel and 
residence abroad for the attainment of the same 
object. 

In 1797 we find them in Paris availing them- 
selves of the linguistic treasures of the capital, 
and here for a time they enjoyed the society 
of their brother. The tenderest fraternal affec- 
tion existed between these men, but the fre- 
quent and continued absence of Alexander in 
the'service of science rendered it impossible for 
them ever to remain long together. Their 
house was the center of union for all Germans 
who merited being their guests. While he de- 
voted himself to study and to intercourse with 
a few congenial minds, she formed an attrac- 
tion to the most varied talent, and German 
artists were especially sure of her patronage. 
Madame de Stael was one of Madame von 
Humboldt’s most intimate friends, and she 
resided with them afterward at Rome. In her 
enthusiasm at Humboldt’s genius she styled 
him da plus grande capacite de [ Hurope. 

It would be of great interest to follow them 
through all their pilgrimages for the true and 
the beautiful, but our space will not admit. 
Let us pass on to an important epoch in their 
lives—the appointment of William von Hum- 
boldt as Prussian embassador to the Papal 
court, and find him in the home of the classics 
and of art—Rome. 

Schlesier gives us delighted glances into the 
Strada Gregoriana on the Trinita del Monte in 
the following glowing picture: “ Here only was 
Humboldt able to make his house a temple of 
hospitality, open to every worthy comer. From 
his large, lofty rooms high windows afforded 
the most beautiful view, and his dwelling was 
truly Italian in its architecture, while German 
sociality reigned within. Every evening the 
most mixed society was gathered together at 
tea, and reminded those present of Berlin or 
London companies. The stream of strangers 
which constantly flows through Rome visited 
these halls; all intellectual and artistic celebri- 
ties were united in it; before all, the German 
artists resident in the city. For a quiet mind 
the crowd which met here every evening was 
almost too much. Here a cardinal conversed 
with a German professor, there a painter was 
obliged to converse for hours with a Duchess 
in language he barely understood. In the 
background Humboldt talked with his friend 
Zoega, while Lucien Bonaparte was paying his 
court to the lady of the house. Madame von 








Humboldt, while she did the honors of her 
home, displayed more than any where else her 
great social talents. She was the soul’of this 
splendid circle.” 

It was no ordinary hospitality that artists 
there enjoyed. They cared for them if they 
were sick, and assisted them with funds, so 
that they should not be obliged to sell their 
works below their value. In every possible 
way they obtained honor and reputation for 
true art. Thorwaldsen made one of his finest 
statues—Hope—for Madame von Humboldt. 
There is a touching incident related of this 
lady-patron of art, who tried in vain to buy 
of a family an unfinished oil-picture of Christ 
as a youth, sleeping and guarded by angels, 
One who sought every-where the good and the 
lovely could not fail to appreciate the world’s 
Redeemer, “the fairest among ten thousand, 
the one altogether lovely.” 

The years passed away. Madame von Hum- 
boldt became the mother of nine children, but 
five of whom reached maturity. Upon with- 
drawing from public life, Humboldt built anew 
the castle of Tegel. A description of this rare 
home may be of interest: “In place of the 
old hunting-seat in which he had spent his 
childhood he erected a more splendid building, 
and made it a seat in which an art-loving 
mind could appropriately end his days. The 
inheritance became a new creation. In order 
suitably to retain an old turret built in the 
time of the great Elector, he made a clever 
plan, according to which the four corners have 
turrets. The whole edifice retained an antique 
character. The interior of the castle was orna- 
mented with the most select treasures cf sculp- 
ture and painting by ancient and modern mas- 
ters. One literally wandered among beautiful 
statues. The gardens which his father planned 
he formed into a beautiful park, ornamented 
with fountains, statuary, and monuments. This 
spot stamped by his genius and hallowed by 
the last years of his life, is one of the most 
interesting environs of the Prussian capital.” 

In March, 1829, Caroline von Humboldt lay 
down to die. Her husband endured the keen- 
est anguish at seeing her pass from his sight, 
yet another than he and his children stood at 
that bedside to watch the flight of the depart- 
ing spirit. Alexander von Humboldt was there 
with stricken heart and streaming eyes, and 
concerning her we have this testimony from 
his pen: “She prayed much.” 

She lies in that beautiful park of Tegel, and 
an alley of cypresses leads to her grave, and 
from the summit of a monument erected to 
her by her husband under the supervision of 
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the great sculptor Rauch, the splendid statue 
of “ Hope,” made for her by Thorwaldsen, looks 
down with consolation and trust in its benign 
face. 

All Europe mourned for her, but upon Wil- 
liam von Humboldt the blow fell most heavily. 
It is said that her image never left his mind, 
and that the hope of a future life was greatly 
strengthened by his desire to be reunited to 
his wife. He offers this tribute to her mem- 
ory: “I have lived an infinitely happy life.” 
He lived six years longer, buried in his studies 
and in the past, cheered by his children, by 
Alexander and Goethe, and then they saw 
him touched by the finger of God. “Child, I 
shall soon be with your mother,” he said to 
Caroline, his eldest daughter, and then died in 
his brother’s arms. 

The name of William von Humboldt is ren- 
dered irmmortal not only by his great attain- 
ments, but by the promotion of most import- 
ant objects. He was utterly unselfish in his 
desire to do good to Germany. He was the 
introducer into Prussia of the great reform in 
popular education, now so justly celebrated 
throughout the world. Every school-boy and 
girl should speak reverently of their friend 
and benefactor. He also established the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, as also a Museum in that 
city, and to its public library bequeathed all 
of his philological manuscripts and his unfin- 
ished works on condition that to them all 
students might be accessible. He, too, is the 
founcer of German art-philosophy. Among the 
various encomiums pronounced upon him the 
highest I conceive to be this: “He is the 
promise of a richer future to the German 
nation.” 

I can not close this sketch without reverting 
to the revered inspired seer of student-life, the 
great and good Alexander von Humboldt. After 
more than sixty years of exclusive devotedness 
to science, he retires at four score with the 
express wish that his works may be published 
in the French language, that all nations may 
reap the benefits of his research. Crowned 
with the honors of the whole world, with gifts 
from monarchs at his feet, his person decorated 
with the insignia of royal favor, he, the com- 
panion of the gracious Frederic William, comes 
in feebleness to lie down where his nieces, 
Gabrielle and Adelheid, now the wives of dis- 
tinguished men, may minister to him, and he, 
too, fades away. 

The setting sun floods his couch with its 
dying glories, but we may hope that to his 
vanishing sight it is the dawn of the morning- 
land, for to the sorrowing Gabrielle and her 





sister he breathes gently these words and is 
gone: “ Wie herrlich diese Strahlen; sie schei- 
nen die Erde zum Himmel zu rufen”—‘ How 
glorious these beams! they seem to call earth 


to heaven.” 
—_——_——_———— 


BRIEF SKETOH OF THE AMERICAN LADIES’ CEN- 
TENARY MOVEMENT. 





ORIGIN, 


N° one aware of the important agency of 
females in the great religious movement 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries will 
have been surprised that pious women were 
among the first to respond to the official call 
of the American Methodist Church for a cen- 
tenary offering of gratitude to Almighty God, 
designed “to render more efficient in the cen- 
tury to come those institutions and agencies to 
which the Church has been so deeply indebted 
in the century past.” 

Historians had repeatedly asserted, and read- 
ers generally assented, that Barbara Heck 
ought to have a worthy monument. 

The approach of the centennial year furnished 
the fit occasion.. The action of the. General 
Centenary Committee suggested the appropriate 
form, and an urgent necessity fixed the special 
object. First among the special objects of con- 
nectional liberality the Committee originally 
designated “ buildings for the Biblical Institute 
at Evanston, Illinois.” Here was the proper 
idea of a monument—not a mere ornamental 
shaft, but a memorial building, designed to 
furnish a home for the sons of the prophets, 
the Philip Emburys of the coming century, 
while pursuing their sacred studies. It was a 
striking coincidence that at least three similar 
structures had been already reared by female 
benevolence in connection with three different 
theological institutions in the United States.* 

What, therefore, could be more fitting than 
that the ladies of the Methodist Churches 
should combine to rear a similar hall designed 
to link together in perpetual remembrance and 
in a perpetuity of usefulness the names of 
Barbara Heck and Eliza Garrett. Such a de- 
sign was promptly conceived and publicly pro- 
posed by the ladies of the West, who were in 
a position to see at once the urgent necessity 
as well as the great propriety of the movement. 
The American Methodist Ladies’ Centenary As- 
sociation was accordingly organized in Chicago. - 
in September, 1865. 





* Beatty Hall, at Alleghany City, Pennsylvania; Hert- 
zog Hall, at New Brunswick, New Jersey, and Brown 
Hall, at Princeton. 
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PRIMARY DESIGN. 


The primary design of the Association is 
well set forth in the following extract of its 
appeal to the Methodist ladies of America: 


“ Dear Sisters in Christ—As the one hundredth 
birthday of our Church in America draws near, do 
not our hearts, though always loving toward her, beat 
with a more intense devotion to her cause? Do not 
the thousands of us who have found in her a mother 
cherishing and tender, desire to manifest the gratitude 
we feel by bringing in the hour of her rejoicing some 
gift worthy of us to offer, as of her to accept? So we 
believe; and, certain that we do not mistake the im- 
pulses of those whom we address, we cordially solicit 
and confidentially expect. your aid in the conduet of 
an enterprise which shall attest our filial love for the 
Church whose name we bear. 

“The fact is stated in our history that a hundred 
years ago a woman first evoked the spirit of Method- 
ism on our shores. Dr. Stevens says of Mrs. Barbara 
Heck that ‘she was really the foundress of American 
Methodism.’ Under God she called out the first min- 
ister, convened the first congregstion and class, and 
planned the first Methodist church edifice on this side 
the Atlantic. 

“ Another fact with which we are familiar is, that 
to Mrs. Eliza Garrett, a Methodist lady of fortune, we 
are indebted for the endowment of the Biblical Insti- 
tute at Evanston, Illinois, whose praise and patronage 
extend through all our borders. 

“In connection with this institution the Church pro- 
poses to erect a memorial edifice for educational pur- 
poses during the Centennial year; but another build- 
ing is needed to furnish a home for the students while 
pursuing their theological course. 

“The latter is the design of Heck Hall, and for 
women to build on a foundation laid by one of their 
own sex, and in honor of the woman who was mother 
to the infant Church now celebrating in its strength 
its first Centennial year, is certainly a fitting and de- 
lightful task. Moreover, since the memory of Mrs. 
Heck is dear and sacred to all Methodists, it is essen- 
tial that all be invited to participate in its homage; 
hence this ‘appeal’ to the ladies of the Church at 
large.” 


ENLARGEMENT OF PLAN, 


When the above-stated design was commu- 
nicated to the public, it met with a favor so 
general and so enthusiastic as to convince those 
acquainted with the plans of the Association 
that it was capable of accomplishing much 
more than had been originally proposed. 

The Association, therefore, laid before the 
General Centenary Committee at its second 
meeting, held in November, 1865, its proposed 
plan of action and its appeal, together with a 
memorial asking official recognition, and sug- 
gesting an enlargement of its plan to embrace 
such other general objects of centenary action 
as might be deemed advisable, but especially 





naming the Biblical Institute at Concord. After 
due consideration the General Centenary Com- 
mittee gave its official and cordial sanction to 
the Association and its objects, with instruc- 
tions to the Central Committee “to enlarge its 
basis and extend the application of its funds 
to such other connectional objects as they may 
deem advisable.” The action of the Central 
Centenary Committee was embodied in the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


“ Resolved, That said Association be and it is hereby 
authorized to appropriate $100,000 from the funds first 
raised by it in equal parts of $50,000 each to the Bib- 
lical schools at Evanston and Concord severally, and 
that all funds beyond that sum of $100,000 shall be 
given to the Centenary Educational Fund.” 


CONNECTIONAL CHARACTER, 


By the action narrated above the character 
of the Association was established as connec- 
tional in the fullest sense. Its primary design 
of rearing an edifice at Evanston in commem- 
oration of Mrs. Heck was expanded to the ex- 
tent of conferring a similar benefit upon the 
Biblical Institute of the New England States, 
and also of swelling by the entire surplus of 


its collections the Connectional Educational 


Fund designed to confer benefits with equal 
hand throughout the entire borders of the 
Church. 

For statements of the character and import- 
ance of the Connectional Educational Fund ref- 
erence may be made to the appendix of the 
Centenary volume and Centenary Document 
No. 2. 


RELATIONS OF THE CONNECTIONAL FUND TO 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 


In justice to the history of the Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation, it is proper to state that when the 
question of enlarging the application of its 
funds was before the Central Centenary Com- 
mittee, its officers memorialized that Com- 
mittee to the effect that the surplus funds of 
the Association, beyond the $100,000 designa- 
ted for buildings, might be specially appropria- 
ted in aid of female education. 

The Committee, not deeming itself author- 
ized to create any special department of the 
fund provided for by the General ‘Committee, 
nevertheless officially communicated to the 
ladies the following opinion: 

“You naturally feel an interest in providing 
for female education. As we understand the 
purposes of the ‘Centenary Educational Fund,’ 
our female schools and colleges are included 
in its scope. Certainly as a Committee we are 
as deeply interested in the education in our 
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schools of representatives of the gentler sex as 
of our young men.” 

This opinion was accepted as just and satis- 
factory. In the light of it all friends of female 
education should feel called upon to assist in 
swelling the contribution of the Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation so as to make the claim of the sex upon 
the Connectional Fund as large as possible. 


PLANS OF OPERATION, 


The success of the American Ladies’ Cente- 
nary Association will now depend wholly upon 
the practical support given it in the collection 
of funds for its treasury. 

Funds are accordingly solicited as direct 
donations from all who approve @f the objects 
above named, and also in the creation of vari- 
ous grades of membership. 

Any lady by paying one dollar into the 
funds of the Association may become a mem- 
ber, and will be entitled to have her name 
recorded and preserved in the archives of the 
aforesaid Biblical Institutes. 

The payment of ten dollars will constitute a 
life member, twenty-five dollars an honorary 
manager, one hundred dollars a patroness, one 
thousand dollars or more a benefactress, 


CERTIFICATES, 


All life members, honorary managers, patron- 
esses, and benefactresses will be entitled to 
certificates. The engraving will be an orna- 
ment to any parlor in the land, and as a Cen- 
tenary memorial should be an heir-loom in 
every Methodist family. 


BRANCH AND AUXILIARY ASSOCIATIONS, 


Branch or auxiliary associations may be. 


formed every-where, and of any extent, em- 
bracing whole Conferences, groups of Confer- 
ences, or single appointments, as may be 
deemed most feasible. 

Nevertheless, in view of the shortness of 
the time left for action, it has become appar- 
ent that immediate individual and congrega- 
tional effort in the various appointments of the 
Church are of the greatest importance. 

It should be distinctly borne in mind that 
the formation of local associations in any place 
for other purposes need not prevent the organi- 
zation of auxiliaries or individual efforts in 
behalf of the connectional association. 

The pastor's wife in each station or circuit, 
as an ex-officio manager of this Association, is 
expected to call a meeting of the ladies, who 
shall devise and put in operation such measures 
as in their judgment shall be best adapted to 
procure funds. 





If any thing should prevent or too long 
delay the call thus provided for, it is to be 
hoped that other members of the Church will 
act discreetly and efficiently in the premises. 

Is it in any sense too much to hope that 
whatever other enterprises may be taken in 
hand by ladies in connection with the Cen- 
tenary celebration, every Methodist woman in 
the land will wish at least to become a member 
of this Association, and thus ‘to contribute 
something toward the memorial building in 
commemoration of the name and virtues of 
Barbara Heck, as well as to the other objects 
of the Association? Will not all who thus feel 
take timely steps to enroll themselves as mem- 
bers? 


LADIES’ CENTENARY VOLUME. 


It will be specially appropriate every-where 
to encourage young ladies and others to secure 
subscriptions for membership and to circulate 
the present volume. 

To encourage efforts of this kind the Associa- 
tion proposes to send a handsomely-bound copy 
of “The Women of Methodism” by mail, post 
paid, to any who will secure ten subscriptions 
of any denomination from one dollar upward 
to the funds of the Association, and forward the 
same to Miss Frances E. Willard, at Evanston, 
Illinois, or to either-of her associate corre- 
sponding secretaries representing the various 
branches. 

An effort should be made to secure as many 
life members, honorary managers, patronesses, 
and benefactresses as possible. Every list of 
ten claiming this prize should include at least 
one of the above grades. 


ACCOUNTS. 


It is proposed to keep the accounts of the 
Association in such a manner that each Annual 
Conference shall be credited with every dollar 
contributed through the Ladies’ Association, 
and as the objects of the Association are ex- 
clusively connectional, it is hoped that in many 
Conferences this will become a favorite as well 
as efficient medium of benevolent Centenary 
action. 


FUNDS—REPORTS. 


To facilitate the convenience of our friends 
in all parts of the Church it is arranged that 
funds may be paid in to the Book Agents, 
Messrs. Carlton & Porter, New York; Messrs. 
Poe & Hitchcock, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. 
Louis; and J. P. Magee, Boston. 

It is also presumed that the agents of all 
the book depositories of the Church will, when 
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requested, receive Centenary funds for trans- 


mission to the general treasurers. 

It is, however, especially requested that 
whenever payments are thus made receipts be 
taken for the same, and that an accurate ac- 
count of the names and residences of subscrib- 
ers and donors be transmitted to the Treasurer 
of the Associatign, Mrs. Haskin, Evanston, Ill. 
All secretaries of branch and auxiliary associa- 
tions, and all individuals who collect funds, are 
specially desired to make these reports, as the 
only means of obtaining a full and classified list 
of subscribers for publication and preservation. 


FINAL WORD. 


Our enterprise is now before the Church and 
the world. It remains to be seen what re- 
sponse will be made to our appeal, and what 
record shall be entered up by the women of 
1866 to be reviewed by those of a hundred 
years to come. Well may this be called our 
golden opportunity. Never before was it prov- 
identially arranged that the women of American 
Methodism might act in unison for definite and 
grand objects. Never again shall we have such 
an opportunity of writing our names and influ- 
ence upon the institutions and Christian agen- 
cies of an incoming century. 

Every one will say that the work is good; 
but it can not be done by words only. Deeds 
alone will speak to coming generations. Let 
us hope, therefore, that all who wish well to 
the enterprises taken in hand by the Ladies’ 
Association will instantly and energetically act 
in their behalf. The time is short and precious. 
Let it be turned to the best possible account. 


—_— ee 


GREAT MEN. 





A GREAT man is always willing to be little. 
While he sits on the cushion of advantage he 
goes to sleep. When he is pushed and disap- 
pointed, tormented, defeated, he has a chance 
to learn something; he has been put on his 
wits; he has gained facts; he learns his igno- 
rance; is cured of the insanity of conceit; has 
got moderation and real skill. The wise man 
always throws himself on the side of his assail- 
ants. It is more to his interest than it is theirs 
to find his weak point. The wound cicatrizes 
and falls off from him like a dead skin, and 
when they would triumph, lo! he has passed 
on invulnerable. As long as all that is said is 
against me, I feel a certain assurance of suc- 
cess. But as soon as honeyed words of praise 
are spoken for me, I feel as one that lies un- 
protected before his enemies. 





WOMAN—HER SPHERE, AND THE MEANS OF HER 
ELEVATION.* 





BY BEV. W. K. TWEEDIE, D. D. 





| arenes are some parts of Siberia where a 
traveler is as likely to lose his way as if he 
were upon the sea; but a guide has been pro- 
vided for him, when one is required, even amid 
those pathless wilds. There is a little plant 
whieh grows upon the stems and the branches 
of trees; and as it is always found on the north 
side, where moisture is most abundant, those 
who are acquainted with that fact can use it as 
a chart. The traveler can thus find his way 
amid difficulties which might baffle the instincts 
even of an American savage; and He whose 
goodness and wisdom are alike illimitable, is 
found to have provided for our safety where 
our own strength would be only weakness, and 
our own wisdom folly. 

And in the same way has the great Creator 
planted a guide in the heart of society, such as 
might largely influence it for good, and prove a 
preservative against many perils, were it prop- 
erly employed. We refer to the influence of 
woman—man’s original help and second self. 
Framed as she was at first to prevent monotony 
and loneliness even in Eden, she has continued, 
from the dawn of creation till now, largely to 
control the destinies of man. In her proper 
sphere, she has proved heaven’s richest earthly 
blessing; out of it she has been man’s heaviest 
woe. 

We accordingly find that her position may be 
viewed as the barometer of society. We can 
thereby measure its elevation or depression. 
Is woman degraded below her proper position, 
and made only the slave or the menial of man? 
Do we see her, as in the domains of paganism, 
a mere hewer of wood and drawer of water; or 
the favorite of an hour, to be speedily discarded 
and despised? Is she the murderer of her little 
ones, as once in the South Sea Islands; or 
obliged, by a horrid custom, to expire amid the 
flames of her husband’s funeral pile, as some- 
times still in India? Is she, in short, treated 
like a soulless slave in the harem, or a beast 
of burden in the forest? Then man is there 
found to be degenerate and corrupt, possessing 
in some respects, perhaps, certain of the prop- 
erties which prevail among the lower animals, 
such as courage, cunning, or strength; but de- 
void of all that is exalting to an immortal be- 
ing—at once depraved and depraving. By thus 





*From ‘The Early Choice,” just issued by Poe & 
Hitchcock. 
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perverting his choicest blessing, man turns it 
into a curse, and that reacts upon him with a 
terrible force. In Russia, for instance, where 
woman has been for centuries degraded to the 
rank of a chattel, some have arisen to take 
ample revenge upon man. Monsters of ferocity 
have there appeared in female form, while the 
morals of not a few, even among the titled 
and the courtly, are described by men, who are 
neither prudes nor puritans, as exhibiting “such 
crimes, such excesses, and so great turpitude, 
that a reader would shudder at the bare recital.” 

But, on the other hand, is woman placed 
where the Father of all designed her to be? 
Has she a position neither of degrading bond- 
age nor of usurped supremacy, but just where 
God has stationed her; that is, side by side 
with man, as his meet help? Then society is 
sound, for influences that both sweeten and hal- 
low it are there at work. 

Nor is this wonderful, God has placed the 
highest influence that is known upon earth in 
the hands of woman. No monarch’s scepter— 
no human laws—no course of discipline, though 
stern and severe as that of La Trappe—can 
accomplish what she can achieve. Among the 
savage and the civilized alike she wields a plas- 
tic power over man’s heart, and therefore over 
man’s destiny—a power which is appalling 
when exerted on the side of evil, beneficent as 
the very dew of heaven when put forth on 
the side of good. It is not too much to say 
that as evil entered the world by woman, she 
will be found intimately connected with its con- 
tinuance, in its worst forms and in its infinite 
diversity; but neither is it too much to say, as 
has been said, that as the Savior was born of a 
woman, so that she became the occasion of ten 
thousand times ten thousand blessings through 
him, her influence for good, wherever it is ex- 
erted aright, is not less than her influence 
for ill. 

The history of the world contains proof 
enough of this. The sleepless vigilance, the 
self-sacrifices and devotion of woman at the 
bidding of affection, are such as to elevate our 
conceptions of the grandeur of our race. She 
lives mainly to comfort, and feels her mission 
only half accomplished unless she be so em- 
ployed. “My mother’s kiss made me a paint- 
er,” said Benjamin West, when referring to an 
incident in his early youth, and the remark 
manifested his fine appreciation of the truthful, 
while it also illustrates the ascendency of wo- 
man. It proves how true it is that 

° “ Mightier far 

Than strength of nerve or sinew, or the sway 
Of magic, potent over sun and star, 





Is Love, though oft to agony distressed, 
And though his favorite seat be feeble woman’s breast.” 

But all other illustrations might be super- 
seded by a glance at the origin of woman. 
Man then had a garden to enjoy; but that was 
not enough. He had all creation, in the flush 
and bloom of its beauty, to gladden him; but 
even that could not suffice. He had all that 
lived for his subjects, and all that flourished to 
admire; but his soul still needed something 
more. Above all, the first man in innocence 
had God for his Companion, his Father, his 
Friend, and far more even than these names 
can convey; yet one thing was wanting. The 
half of his nature was without an object. He 
felt even Eden to be insufficient: even there it 
was “not good for him to be alone.” There was 
at least the absence of some needed good, and 
a meet help was the antidote. Her heart be- 
came the echo of Adam’s, and human nature 
was complete—he in her, and she in him; as 
twin beings summoned into existence to glorify 
their God. 

In this way, from the first, woman has held 
the key of the heart, and been able to shut it 
up in hardness or open it to all the impulses of 
affection. Little as he who boasts himself the 
lord of creation is disposed to concede it, she 
wields a mightier influence over him than he 
does over her. That influence is most signally 
seen—it is at least brought to a focus—in the 
control of a mother over her son. Let us 
think, for example, of some of those who have 
exercised the greatest influence upon the desti- 
nies of their fellow-men. They have dared the 
scowl or the dungeon of a tyrant in defense of 
liberty, or they have gone to the stake in de- 
fense of God’s truth. Neither a despot’s venge- 
ance nor a people’s fickleness could daunt them. 
They rose superior to every opposition, and 
seemed, like the halcyon, quietly masters of 
themselves, even on the crest of some angry 
wave. And to what was all that owing? To 
the power and the pains of a mother. Borne 
up by affection, and directed by instinct, she 
persevered in her labor of love, and a benefac- 
tor to his race was the result. It is a Wash- 
ington, prepared to give freedom to a people, 
and to do it in the fear of his God, It isa 
minister of Christ, turning many to righteous- 
ness, agd preparing to shine as the stars forever 
and ever. It is a missionary of the Cross, de- 
nying himself to father and mother, to kindred 
and home, and hastening to the heathen to 
“hazard his life for the name of Jesus,” Not 
many years have elapsed since a certain con- 
ference of American pastors was held, where 
one of the objects was to discover what or who 
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had been the instrument of their conversion 
to God. About one hundred and twenty were 
present, and more than a hundred of these as- 
cribed their all-decisive change instrumentally 
to their mother. Is it not true, then, that 


“ Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood?” 


Can not the heart and the hand of a mother 
achieve what neither coroneted splendor nor an- 
cient lineage need attempt? 

It is not to be concealed, however, that many 
women, in every sphere, have forfeited their 
ascendency and influence by attempting what 
they were never meant to accomplish. For 
what is woman’s sphere? It is preéminently 
Home. If she be enticed or banished thence, 
her proper power is paralyzed. In that sanc- 
tuary her adornings are what an apostle wished 
them to be—‘“the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of 
great price.” Abandoning that, she loses her 
second Eden; but acting there in the fear of 
God, she is at once blessed and made a blessing. 
One of those women of our day who have 
helped to shed additional attractions around 
the female character has said, “Are not our 
rights sufficiently comprehensive: the sanctuary 
of home—the throne of the heart—the molding 
of the whole mass of mind in its first for- 
mation? Have we not power enough in all the 
realms of sorrow and of suffering—over all 
forms of want and ignorance—amid all minis- 
tries of love, from the cradle-dream to the seal- 
ing of the sepulcher?” and were these senti- 
ments common, the power which God over all 
has placed so largely in female hands would be 
yet more beneficently felt, and all this seems 
indicated where we read of such a woman as 
the Word of God approves—“ Her children rise 
up, and call her blessed; her husband also, and 
he praiseth her.”, All this points to home. 

It is not our purpose to enter into the con- 
troversy, so long but so needlessly agitated, as 
to whether woman be inferior in mental powers 
to man. It is not the design of the Most High 
that they should ever be pitted in antagonism. 
They stand side by side, harmoniously codpera- 
ting for the common good. In truth, each na- 
ture is superior in‘its own sphere, and inferior 
out of it. The more feeble frame of woman— 
the greater sensibility of her nervous system— 
her delicacy and disposition to lean on some 
extraneous help—all indicate what sphere she 
should fill, or where she may claim superiority. 
And her mental peculiarities all point in the 
game direction. Let her intrude into man’s 
province, and her inferiority becomes apparent; 





let her retain her own, and man must bow be- 
fore her. ‘There are exceptions—women born 
for great emergencies and trained for great 
achievements. Heroines they have proved at 
the head of armies, profoundly penetrating in 
the cabinet, or able to cope even with the heav- 
ings of the “fierce democracy.” In another 
point of view, some have fathomed the depths 
or soared to the hights of science, and carried 
away the palm in some departments even where 
man was the competitor. But with all that 
conceded, we recur to the conviction that wo- 
manhood has a sphere assigned to it by God, 
out of which, as a general rule, it can not safely 
wander. There woman is “monarch of all she 
surveys;” elsewhere she is a subject, and may 
become a slave. Her superiority in enduring, 
in calm, patient submission under wrong, in 
loneliness, in disease, in widowhood and pov- 
erty, can not be questioned—all that has been 
ten thousand times made manifest. For a sig- 
nal demonstration we are pointed to the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition, where man has faltered 
amid agony, or sunk into premature dotage 
during long confinement, while woman has 
borne the worst of woes, and retained at once 
the elasticity and the integrity of her soul, 
amid the fiendish efforts of superstition to 
crush her faith. More impressible by religious 
truth—with a heart more open, a conscience 
more quick—little addicted to the subtilties of 
reasoning, but more prompt in intuitive per- 
ception—woman receives through the medium 
of the heart what man regards too often only 
through the cold understanding; and she there- 
fore holds more tenaciously than man that 
heavenly truth which is revealed in a medium 
of love, as it is designed to “purify the heart” 
and “work by love” among the children of 
men. 

To that extent, then, woman ts superior; and 
to deny it appears like a denial of what consti- 
tutes her real and peculiar nature. Count Le- 
opold Ferri of Padua had a library, consisting 
of thirty-two thousand volumes, all of them 
composed by female authors; and in literature, 
at least, that fact betokens no remarkable infe- 
riority. But we stand upon ground even less 
questionable than that. It is not by volumes 
of books, but by living souls, that we judge of 
the sphere and the ascendency of woman; and 
in her proper sphere her works are counted, 
not by thousands, but by millions. Wherever 
she discharges her duty, she in effect asserts 
her power, and as a rainbow has been seen 
spanning a battle-field, that is an emblem 6f 
her power amid the troubles of life. By nature 
she may resemble Eve, who brought sin and 
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death into the world, but by grace she is made 
like Mary, the mother of Jesus, “THE LIFE.” 

And in beautiful accordance with all this is 
the place which woman holds in the Scriptures. 
In the case of Jezebel and others we see the 
effects of her own sphere forsaken and man’s 
usurped. Paths are then pursued which end 
in oppression and murder, till the dogs lick the 
blood of the murderer. But, on the other hand, 
it is not less clear that the noblest offices ever 
performed by human hands were performed by 
woman of old; for, follow the Savior where you 
will, you find her ministering to him. Not 
even the agonies of his closing scene could 
scare her from that labor of love. Nay, one, 
and another, and another, gazed through their 
tears to. his cross. The wrath of man might 
rage, but that did not daunt them. The earth- 
quake and the eclipse might combine to add 
their terrors, but even these could not repel. 
As the-dying One had thoughts to spare amid 
his agonies for Mary his mother, she and her 
companions clung to him when all besides had 
fled. The last at the cross and the first at the 
sepulcher, sorrow and suffering, neglect and 
persecution, in the case of the Savior, just drew 
their hearts more closely to his cause; and as 
they at last found hope in his cross, they had 
sought from day to day to smooth the thorny 
path which led to that scene of mingled igno- 
miny and glory—ignominy at the hands of men, 
but glory from God over all. 

But in contrast with all this, we may glance 
at woman’s condition when the truth of God 
has ceased to be her guide. All exquisite as 
her-temperament may be, or beautiful her en- 
dowments from God, the abuse of the best 
things turns them into the worst. It happens, 
then, according to the words of Malachi, “I will 
curse your blessings.” 

There is, firsé, the wseless woman. She never 
realizes the purpose of her mission, and by con- 
sequence, she does not fulfill it. Nay, she is a 
burden at once to herself and the earth on 
which she walks. Like a weed upon the wa- 
ters, she floats valueless through life, absorbed 
by trifles, or tossed without an aim from wave 
to wave—the shuttlecock of fashion’s battle- 
door, the prey of caprice, unhappy herself, and 
making all about her the same. Paul has put 
his brand upon such women as “womanlings,” 
rather than women; and the picture which he 
draws of their character and conduct might 
have sufficed as a beacon to all who followed 
after. 

The Proverbs of the wisest man often speak 
in the same strain. He tells us of the foolish 
woman, who plucks down her house with her 





hand; of the odious woman, whose marriage 
disquiets the earth; of the woman devoid of 
discretion, as resemb!ing a jewel of gold in a 
swine’s snout; and draws other characters of a 
similar kind, all tending to the disgrace and 
shame of those whom God designed for the or- 
nament or the glory of man. Untaught by the 
wisdom and unsubdued by the grace of God, 
such a woman is at once a pest and a burden. 
Whether it be the defects of education and 
training, or the natural waywardness of the 
heart, which refuses to be trained at all, some 
women continue useless or worse till their dy- 
ing day. Degraded by frivolity or inflated by 
vanity, they appear to have reached the con- 
clusion that they best assert the rights of wo- 
manhood by being helpless and useless on the 
earth. 

Or, descending further in the scale, there is 
woman fallen, lost and degraded. The case is 
too painful to be dwelt on; and yet it should 
be named as displaying what woman becomes 
when the path which God would have her to go 
is forgotten. She may be restored. The Savior 
laid a foundation of hope, even for her; but the 
firebrands, the arrows, and death which she 
scatters, the woes with which she pierces her 
own and other souls, are such as only the judg- 
ment day can declare. An abandoned woman 
is the most abandoned of all God’s creatures; 
and we adopt, in all their extent, the words of 
a master in Israel: “The heart of woman is the 
richest treasure on earth; but if it be not the 
treasure of God, it becomes the treasure of the 
devil; and one might be tempted sometimes to 
think that, instead of having been given by 
God to man for his help, it was the fiend who 
formed her, saying, ‘It is not good for man to 
be alone; I will make for him a drag, similar 
to himself.’ ” 

Such, then, being woman’s mission, as a help 
and a blessing to man, and such the danger of 
her failing to discharge it, we should consider 
how the duty may best be done, and the danger 
best avoided. These ends will not be promoted 
without painstaking; and what direction should 
our painstaking receive? In our day, measures 
of a strenuous kind are employed to elevate 
young men. Institutions of various kinds are 
opened—appliances of various kinds are brought 
to bear upon them—that the soul may not be 
entombed in the body, or eternity overlooked 
for time. But no such appliances have yet 
been proposed, with sufficient earnestness, on 
behalf of the other sex. Many of them are the 
children of handicraft and hard labor. There is 
danger lest they should sink, and drag others 
with them; for it will be found in this land, as 
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well as by missionaries in the East, that all 
attempts to elevate the one sex are vain, with- 
out corresponding efforts on behalf of the other. 
Now, in the hope of aiding in such efforts, we 
would draw attention to the life and history of 
woman under various aspects; and that with a 
view to show what endeavors are needed ere 
there can be any proper elevation, any perma- 
nent benefit, any thing accomplished to make 
woman what she should be, or to keep her so. 
Photography fixes down the face of nature or 
of man at*one definite moment, and there it 
remains while the materials endure. But there 
can.be nothing akin to that in mind. There 
the law is progress, expansion, and growth, and 
if that law be violated, then degradation en- 
sues; there is an end of all that is lovely and 
of good report in character. A female, famous 
for her learning, has said, that in knowledge, at 
least, “it is a sin to be contented with little;” 
and that sentiment should be rooted in every 
female mind. 

It may encourage us in our efforts to know 
that there is no sphere debarred from self-cul- 
ture, or from bestowing benefits on our day and 
generation. An aged female, in her solitary 
chamber, with some children gathered round 
her from a neighboring factory, to be taught 
the Word of God, has been known to found an 
institution which issued in the training of thou- 
sands and the conversion of not a few. The 
honor lies in acting well our part, whatever be 
our sphere; and the little Syrian maid who told 
her master of the means of curing his leprosy, 
and by her hint led to very momentous results, 
was only one out of multitudes employed by 
Him who chooses weak things to confound the 
mighty. Has not the household servant been 
sometimes owned by God to shed eternal bless- 
ings upon the souls of those whom she served? 
Have not some of the ungodly stood in awe 
before their own dependents, and feared them 
even more than God? As the Savior came “in 
the form of a servant,” and in that character 
shed blessings innumerable upon a groaning 
world, the lowly, if taught by the Spirit of God, 
may sometimes be the means of shedding light 
and consolation far and wide around them. 


ee 


Woman will not suffer by laboring with the 
fallen to make them better. Her pure robes 
will gather no stain in going down to the low- 
est of God’s creatures, to raise them up and 
point them the way of life. Christ’s robe was 
not soiled when he sat in the rude fishing boat 
and taught people on shore. 





THE WANDERER’S RETUEN. 





BY AVANELLE L. HOLMES. 





I HAVE come back, Old Home, 
A pilgrim to thy shrine. 
I have passed again within thy door, 
But not as I did in days of yore, 
With little brown hands full of beautiful things, 
The fruit of my woodland wanderings; 
With the fennel’s dust on my tired brown feet, 
And my ear drinking in the home-sounds sweet. 
Not as in that glad time 
Have I come back, Old Home. 


I have come back, Old Home, 
To the scenes where I used to stray; 
To the orchard boughs, to the maple shade, 
To the great cool pond where I used to wade; 
To the wild beech-woods, with their dropping nuts, 
To the fields where I gathered wild buttercups; 
To the grape-vine swing, to the well-sweep tall, 
To the barn where I heard the pewee’s call. 
But the scenes that I loved, alas, are changed, 
And my childhood’s playmates are estranged. 
And some have passed away, 
But I have come back, Old Home. 


I have come back, Old Home, 
Dost thou know thy truant child? 
She is not the brown-cheeked, brown-haired maid, 
Who round that ancient portal played; 
The hands that gathered the Summer bloom 
Have planted flowers on Affection’s tomb. 
The feet that ran home throngh the fennel’s dust 
Have learned to walk with a patient trust 
On the broad highway of life; the heart 
Has felt full many a sore, sore smart, 
But still in heart a child, 
I have come back, Old Home. 


I have come back, Old Home, 
And I feel like a child again. 
I sit again by the hearth so wide, 
I walk again by my father’s side, 
I bow again at my mother’s knee, 
My brother’s arm encireles me 
In its guarding clasp. I hear again 
My childhood’s hymn, and each loved strain 
Brings tears unbidden to my eye, 
And I weep like a child and know not why. 
There 's a pleasure and a pain 
In coming back, Old Home. 


I have come back, Old Home, 
And I grieve that I can not stay. 
My path has wandered from thee, 
And thy hush and rest, and it may be 
That I never again shall tread thy floor, 
Nor watch the sunset from thy door; 
It may be I never again shall see 
The hallowed roof that first sheltered me; 
But O, wherever my footsteps roam— 
Wherever may be my future home, 
Whether near or far away, 
My heart will come back, Old Home! 
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@ he Ehildren’s Kepositorp. 
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OUR HECTOR. 





BY LUCIA J. CHASE. 





E upsets my ink, pinches my arms, and 

whittles over my clean carpet. When my 
magazines come I feel like I do when a dear 
old friend makes his appearance, and I want to 
be the first to take his hand, but Jerry always 
gets the first grasp. He has read all the 
spiciest bits long before the leaves are cut, and 
when, in order to keep him still for a few 
blessed moments, I offer him the book, saying 
pleadingly, ‘‘Here, Jerry, take it; it "Il just 
suit you. There’s a fight, and a hunt, and an 
animal story,” he yawns one of those horrid 
cavernous yawns, and answers, “O, I’ve read 
that long ’go.” 

He despises clean hands and girls, and only 
tolerates me because I am his sister. I can ’t 
tell what his real opinion of me is. Sometimes 
he tells father at breakfast with a little patron- 
izing wink at me, “She’s a pretty nice little 
girl after all, ain’t she, father?” And to-day 
when I was rubbing the tin-ware he sat look- 
ing at me a moment and then suddenly burst 
out with, “ Esther, if I was to see you coming 
from the depot, and had n’t ever seen you 
before, I’d think you was the homeliest, green- 
est little piece I ever saw in my life.” This 
morning when I was placidly pursuing the 
even tenor of my way from the kitchen to the 
“front room,” he came after me, closing the 
door with a bang, grasped my shoulders in 
that iron grip of his, and shook me furiously, 
and when I remonstrated with a little spiteful 
“don’t,” he tapped my chin and said softly, 
“Pretty ’ittle pet! Must n’t lose its temper.” 
And he is n’t an inch taller than I am, and I 
can remember when he was a great fat baby 
and wore red shoes and pinafores. If I borrow 
any thing that belongs to him without “ ask- 
ing,” he never forgives me, and feels that he 
has suffered an irreparable injury; but if I 
go humbly and beseech him, “ Please, Jerry, 
may n’t I have two sheets of your foolscap?” 
he answers, “ Why, ’course! Take ten; take 
all you want.” 

He reads all the papers and does n’t hesitate 
to criticise the policy of the President and 
Cabinet, not always unjustly either, and he 
eats all our sugar. If you find a sprinkling 
upon the pantry shelf you may be sure Jerry’s 





fingers have been there. Sometimes he is so 
cross that you would n’t dare touch the hem 
of his garment. He is hungry all the time, 
not for bread and butter and goodies alone, but 
for something which he has n’t got; for a great 
house with gorgeous rooms and a court with a 
sparkling fountain in it; for a farm and to be 
a farmer; for a long journey, he is n’t particu- 
lar where; for a pony and a gun; for a guitar; 
and to know what he is going to be. His 
spirit is in a sad state of unrest. He isn’t 
satisfied with himself any more than we are 
satisfied with him. He wants to love God, he 
says, but he can’t somehow; God is so far off. 
When I try to lead him to the dear, loving 
Christ, and read him my chapter, which is, 
“Christ comforteth his disciples,” and begins 
with, “Let not your heart be troubled,” he 
shakes his head, and says, “O, he said all that 
to them. Read me what he did. I like that 
better.” 

So I read how he wept at the grave of 


| Lazarus, and how, walking upon the waves, he 


lovingly gave his hand to Peter; how Mary 
came to the grave in the still, shadowy dawn, 
and saw “angels in white, sitting, the one at 
the head, the other at the feet, where the body 


of Jesus had lain;” how, after talking to her 


in the words and voice of any curious stranger, 
he spoke to her in his own tender, thrilling 
voice—the father to his child— Mary,” and 
she turned herself and said “Master.” All 
this our Hector will listen to, but he won’t 
read it, and he can’t endure any comment. 

“You can’t better it,” he says; “it makes 
a fellow sorrier than forty preachers could in a 
month.” 

He does n’t like the old books, but now and 
then he hears a word or an expression that he 
thinks over. Once I read, “Thus saith the 
Lord, About midnight will I go out into the 
land of Egypt.” 

“That ’ll do,” said Jerry, and a kind of awe 
crept into his round, brown face, and he and I 
sat still together then, with the dusk gather- 
ing around us. What was it so awful in the 
words that hushed him so? So I thought it 
over too, and a horror crept over me, sitting 
there in the shadows, thinking how in all that 
land there was teeming, joyous life; how they 
were grinding corn, and plying the needle, and 
building their temples, and going to worship 
their gods; mothers loving just as you do now, 
with hearts that ache with the very sweetness 
of loving; fathers glorying in their first-born; 
princes rejoicing in the thought, “I shall send 
down to posterity a glorious name;” maid- 
servants patiently toiling behind the mill, 
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cheered by the thought of: little soft, dark 
hands going over face and bosom at night, 
little loving lips pressed close to hers, little 
being all hers spite of master, or mistress, or 
king on, his throne. And that Spirit brooding 
over them all, silent, and sure, and strong. 

“About midnight.” Heart beating against 
heart, and one stilled by that dread touch. 
Out of the pulsing, brooding night a soul 
winging its way—where?. Up to light, and 
life, and love, I like to think. But O, the 
“great cry, such as there was none like it, nor 
shall be any more;” the sore, aching hearts, 
the black shadow in every house, and the chill 
fear of this dark, silent thing they had never 
known, nor their fathers, till this strange people 
came in their midst. 

Jerry won’t learn to be polite, If he ever 
is polite it will “come to him,” as grandmother 
says the art of bread-making did to her. He 
stumbles awkwardly before the grandest iady- 
caller that condescends to honor us. He answers 
a gracious, “ Well, Jerry, how do you do?” with 
a grim “ well enough,” and can hardly be per- 
suaded to doff his old cap long enough to eat 
his dinner. He is a grand cultivator of patience. 
If I live through a day without being angry 
at Jerry’s pranks, and once or twice turn away 
his wrath with a soft answer when my own 
heart is brimful of passion, then I feel that I 
have gained a glorious victory, have fought a 
good fight, and go to my Father at night sure 
of love and blessing. “In your patience pos- 
sess ye your souls,” said a voice away back in 
the old, dim years, but its utterances come up 
to us tender, and clear, and sweet. I take 
them into my heart, I make them brighten my 
daily life. I like to think they are meant for 
each soul and each life in its greatest need, for 
those few loving, awed hearts looking out at 
the “tribulations” that were to come, for you 
and me to-day, with our little every-day heart- 
aches, with our temptations so bitterly hard 
to overcome, with our dim eyes aching and 
strained to see the real right and the real 
wrong. 

Here is Jerry looking over my shoulder. 

“Say, Esther,” he inquires, “am I one of 
your temptations?” 

I lay down my pen and tell him sorrowfully 
that I think he is. I glance up thyly and see 
that he looks a shade penitent; but he stands 
behind me thoughtfully, turning my ears down 
after the fashion of Fido’s, and declares pres- 
ently, “You ’re taking a liberty, ain’t you, 
writing all that about a private individual?” 

Then he goes rollicking out and leaves me to 
“my meditations.” .Well, God keep us both! 





KIND WORDS. 





NE morning a group of boys collected in 

front of the school-house were waiting the 
sound of the bell, when one of them exclaimed, 
“ Now, boys, for some sport; here comes drunken 
Joe,” while a poor creature in tattered gar- 
ments approached these laughing boys. His 
bloated face and listless eyes bespoke the rul- 
ing demon Rum, which had almost blotted out 
every vestige of humanity from his once noble 
form. 

As he drew near the boisterous group, rude 
jeers and loud laughter fell upon his ear; an- 
swering them only with low, muttered curses, 
the angry man passed on, He had proceeded 
but a few steps when, feeling some one pull 
his coat, he turned and met the upturned face 
and mild blue eye of Eddie Parker, a little 
boy of some ten Summers, Thinking this one 
of his tormentors, he roughly demanded what 
he wanted. 

“QO, do n’t be angry with me,” answered the 
child. ‘I did not laugh at you as you passed 
the school-house; but I do pity you, poor 
Uncle Joe, and I want to ask you not to go 
there again,” pointing to the grog-shop, which 
stood but a short distance from the place where 
they had passed. 

“ And why not?” asked the man in a milder 
tone than he had before spoken in, for the 
sweet face and kind words of the child had 
touched a tender chord in the drunkard’s heart, 
long unused to human kindness. 

“If you would only leave off drink the boys 
would no longer mock and laugh when you 
pass; people would give you work to do, and 
you would be so much happier than now,” 
answered Eddie. 

It was as if an angel spoke to the poor 
drunkard. As he gazed upon the innocent 
child a ray of sunlight shone in upon his 
darkened mind. The days of his own happy 
childhood came up before him. Again he saw 
his mother’s smile, heard the soft lullaby with 
which she soothed her loved child to repose, 
and he thought what he might have become 
had that mother lived to rejoice with him in 
prosperity, to weep with him in adverstty, but 
whom, ere youth’s bright days had fled, he saw 
laid low in the grave. 

The bloated visage softened, the bloodshot 
eye grew dim with tears, and, placing his hand 
upon the head of the little boy, he said, “God 
bless you, dear child, for your kind_words to a 
poor outcast, the first I have heard for a long, 
long: time,” and turned away, The words of 
the child were not in vain; they had troubled 
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the stagnant waters of the drunkard’s heart, 
and from that hour the wine-cup was forsaken, 
and he became a changed man. 

Many years have since passed away. Uncle 
Joe is an old man now; beloved and respected 
by all, his days pass peacefully along. Often 
he tells us of that morning when his feet were 
turned from the downward path by the angel- 
child, as he is wont to call him, for little Eddie 
has long since joined the ransomed ones, and 
wears that crown of glory for which ’t is bliss 
to die. 

anise 
THE DISCONTENTED DOVE. 


\ i daughter of a poor but good and sensi- 
ble mother was complaining to her that 
when she mixed with girls of her own age she 
felt ashamed of her plain attire. The mother, 
instead of remonstrating with her daughter, 
read to her the following fable: 

The dove appealed to its guardian genius to 
bestow upon it a gayer external. ‘“ Why is it,” 
said she, “that I have only the plain feathers, 
this unadoring plumage, while the peacock and 
the parrot shine in such fine and glittering 
apparel?” 

“Thou shalt have what thou desirest, gentle 
dove,” said the genius; “ but remember, if thou 
wouldst shine like either the peacock or the 
parrot thou must become like them in other 
respects. Art thou, then, willing to resign thy 
character? Wouldst thou no longer be my 
timid, tender, loving dove, that thou mightst 
become vain and noisy as the peacock, chatter- 
ing and idle as the parrot?” 

“No,” said the dove, “O, no, kind genius; 
{ will not give up the characteristics which 
render me thy care and contribute so much to 
my happiness.” 

The daughter looked up into her mother’s 
face. “And I, too,” said she, “will remain 
thy dove, dear mother, and be satisfied with 
the gifts with which my Heavenly Father has 
endowed me.” 





> 


THE SHO-SHO-NE WARRIOR. 


BY HARRIET M. BEAN. 








Once a noble Indian warrior 
Chanced to own a matchless steed, 
Famous far and near for beauty, 
And for its unrivaled speed. 
And a Mexican who saw it 
Sought to purchase it; but gold 
Tempted not the brave Sho-sho-ne 
That the proud steed should be sold. 


Then the Mexican grew angry, 


And with wily, base design 
Vor. XXVI.—20 





Said within himself, “ By cunning, 
That proud steed shall yet be mine, 
And that haughty Indian warrior, 
Mortified and stung with pain, 
Shall entreat me to return it, 
But his suing shall be vain.” 


So within a tangled thicket 
On a lonesome, dreary night, 
Trusting in his power of cunning, 
And regardless of the right, 
Hid he, and, as if in suffering, 
Uttered forth a piteous moan, 
For he knew the brave Sho-sho-ne 
Rode the forest path alone. 


Then the Indian dismounted, — 
Pitying, to offer aid, 

While the Mexican, outspringing 
From his covert in the glade, 

On the proud steed quickly vaulting— 
Triumph beaming in his eye— 

Thus addressed the Indian warrior, 
Who, astonished, lingered by: 


“O, thou red man, haughty Indian, 
Who my proffered gold did spurn, 
Now you see the power of cunning, 
See what stratagem can earn! 
Scorning once the sum I offered, 
Now thy steed is lost to thee; 
Swiftly shall this far-famed courser 
Speed the prairie-land for me.” 


“Pale face,” then returned the Indian, 
“Thy false moans and this dark hour 
Truly have conspired against me, 
I'm a victim to their power; 
But I pray thee, treacherous pale face, 
Since thou hast been so unjust, 
Tell it not among the Indians, 
Lest, perchance, they learn distrust; 


Lest when suffering appealing, 
Seeks to gain a pitying ear, 

They shall turn away in coldness, 
Thinking of thy treachery here. 

I this wrong will never mention, 
Tho’ it grieve my spirit sore; 

Go, I pray thee—hasten, pale face, 
I would never see thee more.” 


When the Mexican, whose feelings 
Easily by words were moved, 
Felt the baseness of his action 
By the Indian reproved, 
And he said, “ Forgive me, brother, 
Take thy steed, and thou shalt learn 
That the virtue dwelling in thee 
Makes my cheek with shame to burn. 


And whenever I am tempted 
To commit an evil deed, 

I will take the past’s great volume 
And this chapter I will read; 

And this sweet and holy memory, 
Dwelling ever in my heart, 

Like a monitor shall chide me 
When from right I would depart.’ 
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THE PLANNEL NIGHTGOWN. 





io mother was cutting out a flannel 
nightgown for her. Lucy stood at the 
table watching her mother’s movements. 

“Mother,” she said, “will you not cut one 
out for some poor child and let me make it?” 

Her mother said “yes,” for she was sure 
there was some poor child waiting for it. 

“Who?” asked Lucy. 

Mother did not know the child’s name, but 
she said God did. 

“And will God tell us?” asked Lucy. 

“Yes,” said the mother, “and when it is 
done we shall know.” 

The warm nightgown was cut out, and Lucy 
took the work-basket and sat down to sew it 
beside her mother. They were pleasant hours 
when mother and child sat, and sewed, and 
talked together, Lucy thought much about 
the poor child she was working for. Was she 
very cold in the cold, dark nights? Where did 
she live? Had she a mother? Did God tell 
her about this nightgown? Lucy had many 
thoughts stirring in her little bosom. By and 
by it was finished, folded up, and put away in 
Lucy’s drawer. 

One afternoon not long after this a neighbor 
came in and told a pitiful story of a poor fam- 
ily who lived down by the water. The father 
could get no work, the mother and one of the 
children were very sick. 

“Tt’s an awful Winter for the poor,” said 
the neighbor; “do go and visit this family.” 

Lucy’s mother promised she would, and in 
the afternoon she put on her cloak and hood 
to go and find them. Lucy went also. The 
house was very old and occupied by two fami- 
lies. On one side, which seemed to have been 
used as a shop, they found the family they 
were in search of. How forlorn was the scene! 
In one corner was a bed covered with scanty 
clothing. There were also a couple of old 
chairs and a table, with a few cups and dishes 
where some soup had been. It was very cold, 
with hardly a stick of wood in the old rickety 
stove. Two children were on the floor, one 
gnawing a bone and the other munching a 
potato. The sick mother was in bed, with her 
almost dying child beside her. 

Lucy’s mother went to the side of the bed 
and spoke to the poor woman. How grateful 
to her were those words of kindness! 

“ Here is my poor Effie,” said the sick mother, 
laying her pale hand on her sick child’s head; 
“won't your little girl come and speak to 
Effie?” 

Lucy came to the bedside with a sweet 





cake in her hand. It was one aunt Mary gave 
her, and which had remained untasted in her 
pocket. How glad Lucy was! Effie took the 
cake and nodded her head, as much as to say, 
“Thank you, miss.” 

Lucy’s mother asked her what she most 
wanted. 

“0,” said the poor woman with tears in her 
eyes, “if I only had something warm to wrap 
round this poor child!” 

“Lucy, you have a flannel nightgown for 
Effie, have you not?” asked Lucy’s mother. 

“O, yes, I have,” cried Lucy, her eyes 
sparkling, “may 1 run home and fetch it?” 

Her mother gave her leave. She soon came 
back with it in her arms. O, how glad was 
the dying mother! how glad was the sick child! 
How comfortable she looked in the nice new, 
warm flannel garment! 

“God sent you here,” said the woman, “ for 
I told him our wants.” 

As mother and daughter went home, “ Effie 
was the very little girl I made it for, was n’t 
she, mother,” said Lucy. “God knew.” 

“Yes,” answered her mother, “God knows 
all the wants of the poor, and he can put the 
thought into our hearts of that which he knows 
will be best for them. We must ask God to 
teach us to know their wants, and if we really 
wish to help and comfort them God will put 
it into our hearts to supply the wants we 
know they have.” 

“But, mother, how shall I know what God 
wants me to do? Will he always tell us?” 
asked Lucy. 

“Do you not often know what I want with- 
out my having to tell you?” asked her mother. 

“QO, yes, mother, because I live with you, 
and of course you know.” 

“Not. of course,” answered her mother. 
“Many a person might live with me who 
would not find out things I most want without 
asking. Is there no other reason?” 

“Why, mother, I know what you want of 
me a great many times just because I love 
you so,” said the little girl. 

“ Ah, that is it,” said Lucy’s mother; “ you 
love me, and therefore you find out my wishes 
as far as you can. If you love God you will 
quickly find out how to do his holy will, and 
if you love the poor you will surely discover 
their wants and learn how to comfort them. 
Every thing depends upon having a heart in 
the work.” 

Lucy thought much of what had happened, 
and it filled her little soul with awe that God 
had chosen her to make and carry a garment to 
one of his poor. 
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Bie Pamilg Sirrle. 


A SERMON FOR THE FReETTERS.—‘ Fret not thyself 
in any wise to do evil.” Ps. xxrxvii, 8. 

1. It is a sin against God. It is evil and only evil, 
and that continually. David understood both human 
nature and the law of God. He says, “‘ Fret not thy- 
self to do evil;” that is, never fret or scold, for it is 
always a sin. If you can not speak without fretting 
and scolding keep silence. 

2. It destroys affection. No one ever did, ever can, 
or ever will love an habitual fretter, fault-finder, or 
scolder. Husbands, wives, children, relatives, or do- 
mestics, have no affection for peevish, fretful fault- 
finders. Few tears are shed over the graves of such. 
Persons of high moral principle may tolerate them— 
may bear with them; but they can not love them more 
than the sting of nettles, or the noise of musketoes. 
Many a man has been driven to the tavern, and to 
dissipation by a peevish, fretful wife. Many a wife has 
been made miserable by a peevish, fretful husband. 

3. It is the bane of domestic happiness. A fretful, 
peevish fault-finder in a family, is like the continued 
chafing of an inflamed sore. Woe to the man, woman, 
or child who is exposed to the influence of such a tem- 
per in another. Nine-tenths of all domestic trials and 
unhappiness spring from this source. Mrs. D. is of 
this temperament. She wonders her husband is not 
more fond of her company; that her children give her 
so much trouble; that domestics do not like to work 
for her; that she can not secure the good-will of young 
people. The truth is, she is peevish and fretful. Chil- 
dren fear her but do not love her. She never yet 
gained the affection of young people, and never will, 
till she leaves off fretting. 

4. It defeats the end of family government. Good 
family government is the blending of authority with 
affection, so as to secure respect and love. Indeed, 
this is the great secret of managing young people. 
Now your fretters may inspire fear, but they always 
make two faults where they correct one. Scolding at 
a child, fretting at a child, sneering at a child, taunt- 
ing a child, treating a child as though it had no feel- 
ings, inspires dread and dislike, and fosters those very 
dispositions from which many of the faults of child- 
hood proceed. Mr. F. and Mrs. F. are of this class. 
The children are made to mind; but how? Mrs. F. 
frets and scolds her children. She is severe enough 
upon their faults. She seems to watch them to find 
fault. She seldom gives a command without a threat, 
and a long-running, fault-finding commentary. When 
she chides, it is not done in a dignified manner. She 
raises her voice, puts on a cross look, threatens, strikes 
them, pinches their ears, snaps their heads, ete. The 





children cry, pout, sulk, and poor Mrs. F. has to do 
her work over pretty often. Then she will find fault 
with her husband, because he will not fall in with her 
ways, or chime with her as chorus. 

5. Fretting and scolding make hypocrites. As a fret- 
ter never receives confidence and affection, so no one 
likes to tell him any thing disagreeable, and thus pro- 
cure for himself a fretting. Now children conceal as 
much as they can from such persons. They can not 
make up their minds to be frank and open-hearted. 
So husbands conceal from their wives, and wives from 
their husbands. For a man may brave a lion, but he 
likes not to come in contact with nettles and muske- 
toes. 

6. It destroys one’s peace of mind. The more one 
frets, the more he may. A fretter will always have 
enough to fret at; especially if he or she has the bump 
of order and neatness largely developed. Something 
will always be out of place. There will always be 
some dirt somewhere. Others will not eat right, look 
right, sit right, talk right; they will not do these things 
so as to please them. And fretters are generally so 
selfish as to have no regard for any one’s comfort but 
their own. 


Fatse Sreps.—It is a rather striking circumstance 
that the matter in which men and women most com- 
monly take a serious false step is that which is least 
readily acknowledged. Probably about the most fatal 
blunder that any body can perpetrate is a bad mar- 
riage; and, moreover, of all blunders this is the com- 
monest. It is also one which the parties to it most 
carefully conceal from themselves. The reluctance 
which people feel to recognize, even in their own 
minds, an irreparable mistake such as this, is a meas- 
ure of the sincerity with which they are willing to at- 
tribute ill-fortune to their mistakes in other pieces of 
conduct. Certainly nobody can blame them for mak- 
ing the best of what is irretrievable. If a man finds 
that his wife is shamefully extravagant, or a great fool, 
or a shrew, he may be more than pardoned for not 
trying to see what a fearful burden he has been at the 
trouble to tie around his neck. And when a woman 
finds that her husband is a tyrant, or intolerably self- 
opinionated, or openly indifferent to her, she is right in 
making the best of her bargain. Where a real false 
step has been taken, every body does all that he can do 
to make it as little mischievous as may be. When 
people are found bemoaning some one blunder as the 
causeof all their ills, instead of leaving the blunder to 
itself, we may be pretty sure either that they do not 
mean what they say, or else that their ills have been 
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the natural results, not of one false step, but of a con- 
firmed habit of mental staggering and stumbling — 
Saturday Review. 


Hussanps.—Some husbands never leave home in 
the morning without kissing their wives and bidding 
them “ good-by, dear,” in the tones of unwearied love; 
and whether it be policy or fact it has all the effect of 
fact, and those homes are generally pleasant ones, pro- 
viding always that the wives are appreciative and wel- 
come the discipline in a kindly spirit. We know an 
old gentleman who lived with his wife over fifty years, 
and never left home without the kiss and the “ good- 
by, dear.” Some husbands shake hands with their 
wives and hurry off as fast as possible, as though the 
effort were a something that they were anxious to for- 
get, holding their heads down and darting round the 
first corner. Some husbands before leaving home ask 
very tenderly, ‘‘ What would you like for dinner, my 
dear?” knowing all the while that she will select some- 
thing for his particular palate, and off he goes. Some 
husbands will leave home without saying any thing at 
all, but thinking a good deal, as evinced by their turn- 
ing round at the last point of observation and waving 
an adieu at the pleasant face or faces at the window. 
Some husbands never say a word, rising from the 
breakfast table with the lofty indifference of a lord, 
and going out with a heartless disregard of those left 
benind. It is a fortunate thing for their wives that 
they can find sympathy elsewhere. Some husbands 
never leave home without some unkind word or look, 
apparently thinking that such a course will keep things 
straight in their’ absence. Then, on returning, some 
husbands come home jolly and happy, unsoured by the 
world; some sulky and surly with its disappointments. 
Some husbands bring home a newspaper or a book, 
and bury themselves for the evening in its contents. 
Some husbands are cailed away every evening by busi- 
ness or social engagements; some doze in speechless 
stupidity on a sofa till bed-time. Some husbands are 
curious to learn of their wives what has transpired 
through the day; others are attracted by nothing short 
of a childs tumbling down stairs or the house taking 
fire. ‘ Depend upon it,” says Dr. Spooner, “ that home 
is the happiest where kindness, and interest, and po- 
liteness, and attention are the rule on the part of the 
husbands—of course all the responsibility rests with 
them—and temptation finds no footing there.” 


Wao SHOULD NoT BE A WIFE.—Has that woman a 
call to be a wife who thinks more of her silk dress 
than her children, and visits her nursery no oftener 
thaa once a day? Has a woman a call to be a wife who 
cries for a Cashmere shawl when her husband's notes 
are being protested? Has that woman a call to be a 
wife who sits reading the last new novel while her 
husband stands before the glass vainly trying to, pin 
together a buttonless shirt bosom? Has that woman a 
call to be a wife who expects her husband to swallow 
diluted coffee, soggy bread, smoky tea, and water po- 
tatoes six days out of the seven? Has she a call to 
be a wife who flirts with every man she meets, and re- 
serves her frowns for the home fireside? Has she 
a call to be a wife who comes down to breakfast in 
abominable cur] papers, soiled dressing-gown, and shoes 
down at the feet? Has she a call to be a wife whose 





husband's love weighs naught in the balance with her 
next-door neighbor's damask curtains or velvet carpet? 
Has she a call to be a wife who would take advantage 
of a moment of conjugal weakness to extort money or 
exact a promise? Has she a call to be a wife who takes 
a journey for pleasure, leaving her husband to toil in a 
close office, and having an eye when at home to the 
servants and children? Has she a call to be a wife to 
whom a good husband's society is not the greatest of 
earthly blessings, and a house full of rosy children its 
best furnishing and prettiest adornment? 


RvuLes TO PromoTE HARMONY IN THE FAMILY.— 
1. We may be sure that our will is likely to be crossed 
during the day, so prepare for it. 

2. Every body in the house has an evil nature as well 
as ourselves, and, therefore, we are not to expect too 
much. 

3. To learn the different temper of each individual. 

4. To look upon each member of the family as one 
for whose soul we are bound to watch, as those that 
must give account. 

5. When any good happens to any one, to rejoice at it. 

6. When inclined to give an angry answer, to lift up 
the heart in prayer. 

7. If, from sickness, pain, or infirmity, we feel irrita- 
ble, to keep a very strict watch over ourselves. 

8. To observe when others are suffering, and drop a 
word of kindness or sympathy suited to them. 

9. To watch for little opportunities of pleasing, and 
to put little annoyances out of the way. 

10. To take a cheerful view of every thing, and to 
encourage hope. 

11. To speak kindly to the servants, and praise them 
for little things when you can. 

12. In all little pleasures which may occur, to put 
self last. 

13. To try for the “soft answer that turneth away 
wrath.” 

14. When we have been pained by an unkind word 
or deed to ask ourselves, ‘‘ Have I not done the same, 
and been forgiven?” 

15. In conversation, not to exalt ourselves, but to 
bring others forward. 

16. To be very gentle with the younger ones, and 
treat them with respect. 

17. Never to judge one another, but attribute a good 
motive when you can.—Chris. Treasury. 


SPEAKING Cross.—You gain nothing by a harsh 
word. What if that boy broke the pitcher, or put his 
elbow through the glass; do you mend either by apply- 
ing harsh epithets to him? Does it make him more 


careful in future? Does he love you better? Hark, 
he is murmuring. What says the boy? “I am glad 
of it; I don’t care how much I break.” He talks 


thus to be even with his master. It is very wrong in 
him, we know, but it is human nature, and the example 
has been set before him by you. Say to the careless 
boy, “I am sorry; you must be more careful in future,” 
and what will be his reply? “It was an accident, and 
I will be more careful.” He will never break another 
pitcher or glass if he can help it, and he will respect 
and love you a thousand times more than when you 
flew into a rage and swore vengeance on his head. Re- 
member this, ye who get angry and rave at a trifle. 
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WITTY AND WISE. 





NeirHER Root nor Busu.—The best anecdote of 
Lorenzo Dow that we have seen, is that of a conver- 
sation that occurred between Dow and General Root, 
in the presence of one Bush, at whose house they were 
stopping. 

“You say a good deal about heaven, sir,” said the 
General, “ pray tell us how it looks.” 

Lorenzo turned his grave face and long, waving 
beard toward the General and Mr. Bush, replied with 
imperturbable gravity: 

“ Heaven, my friends, is a vast extent of smooth, 
rich territozy. There is not a root or bush in it, and 
there never will be.” 


THe DiFFERENCE.—Going from market one day, we 
observed a very small boy, who gave no special indi- 
cation, by dress or face, of other than ordinary train- 
ing in life, carrying a basket that was so heavy as 
nearly to bear him down beneath it. We observed: 

“My boy, you have a heavy load.” 

“Yes,” said he, “but I'd rather carry it than that 
my mother should.” 

The remark was one of a nature we love to hear; 
but we do not know that we should have thought 
enough of it to have chronicled it, had we not seen 
across the street a highly-accomplished young lady 
playing the piano while her mother was washing the 
windows. 


Perrection.—A friend ¢alled on Michael Angelo, 
who was finishing a statue. Some time afterward he 
called again; the sculptor was still at work. His 
friend, looking at the figure, exclaimed, “ Have you 
been idle since I saw you last?” ‘“ By no means,” re- 
plied the sculptor; “I have retouched and polished that: 
I have softened this feature and brought out this mus 
cle; I have given more expression to this limb.” 
“Well, well,” said his friend, “all these are trifles.”’ 
“Tt may be so,” replied Angelo, “but recollect that 
trifles make perfection and that perfection is no trifle.” 


True FAItH.—Two boys were conversing about Eli- 
jah’s ascent in the chariot of fire. Said one: 

“ Would n’t you be afraid to ride in such a chariot?” 

“No,” was the reply, “not if God drove.” 

Might not many old Christians learn a lesson of 
faith from the above? 


CoNTENTMENT.—An eccentric wealthy gentleman 
stuck up a board in a field upon his estate, upon which 
was painted the following: 

“T will give this field to any man who is contented.” 

He soon had an applicant. 

“ Well, sir, are you a contented man?” 

“ Yes, sir, very.” 

“Then what do you want of my field?” 

The applicant did not stop to reply. 


ANECDOTE OF GIRARD.—Two young men commenced 
the sail-making business at Philadelphia. They bought 
alot of duck from Stephen Girard on credit, and a 
friend had engaged to indorse for them. Each eaught 
a roll and was carrying it off, when Girard remarked: 

“Had you not better get a dray?” 

“No; it is not far, and we can carry it ourselves.” 





“Tell your friend he need n’t indorse your note. 
I'll take it without.” 


AccoMMODATING.—A carpenter, having neglected to 
make a gibbet—which was ordered by the execu- 
tioner—on the ground that he had not been paid for 
the last that he had erected, gave so much offense, that 
the next time the judge came to the circuit he was 
sent for. “Fellow,” said the judge, in a stern voice, 
“how came you to neglect making the gibbet that was 
ordered on my account?” 

“T humbly beg your pardon,” said the carpenter; 
“had I known it had been for your lordship, it should 
have been done immediately.” 


Too Sort A TimE.—The Dundee Advertiser circu- 
lates the following story: On one occasion a beggar 
wife, on receiving a gratuity from the Rev. John Skin- 
ner, of Longside, author of “ Tullochoo Rum,” said to 
him by way of thanks, “O, sir, I houp that ye and 
a’ your family will be in heaven the nicht.” ‘ Well,” 
said Skinner, “I am very much obliged to you; only 
you need not have just been so particular as to time.” 


Lo! rz Poor AFRIcAN.—A colored man was so 
convinced of the lowliness of his position, that labor 
was his natural lot, that he was even indifferent to a 
future state, believing that “they ‘d make niggers 
work even if he ’d go to heben.” A clergyman tried 
to argue him out of his opinion, by representing that 
this could not be the case, inasmuch as there twas ab- 
solutely no work for him to do in heaven. His an- 
swer was, ‘““O, you go away, massa, I know better. 
If dar’s no work for cullud folks up dar, dey ‘ll make 
‘em shub de clouds away.” 


SHAVING AND Berne SHAVED.—“ Speaking of shav- 
ing,” said a pretty girl to an obdurate old bachelor, 
“T should think that a pair of handsome eyes would 
be the best mirror to shave by.” ‘“ Yes; many a poor 
fellow has been shaved by them,” the wretch replied. 


Att Srrancers.—A clergyman called on a poor 
parishioner, whom he found bitterly lamenting the loss 
of an only son, a boy of about four or five years of 
age. In the hope of consoling the afflicted woman, he 
remarked to her that “one so young could not have 
committed any very grievous sin; and that no doubt 
the child was gone to heaven.” “Ah, sir,” said the 
simple-hearted creature, “but Tommy was so shy— 
and they are all strangers there!” 


Missinc CuurcH PriviLEGEs.—‘I don't miss my 
Church so much as you suppose,” said a lady to her 
minister who had called upon her during her illness, 
“for I make Betsey sit at the window as soon as the 
bell begins to chime, and tell me who are going to 
Church, and whether they have got any thing new.” 

Honest CH1LpHOOD.—A formal, fashionable visitor, 
thus addressed a little girl, ‘ How are you, my dear?” 
“Very well, I thank you,” she replied. The visitor 
then added, “Now, my dear, you should ask me how 
I am.” The child simply and honestly replied, “I 
do n’t want to know.” 


ToAsT FOR THE LAp1Es.—At a printer's festival re- 
cently the following sentiment was offered: “ Women, 
second only to the press in the dissemination of news.” 
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Brripioare GBahined. 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE GosPEL.—“ Rise, take 
up thy bed, and go into thy house.” John v, 8. 

The Gospel of Christ requires that those who receive 
it live by its teachings. It is not sufficient to receive 
the truth into the heart, it is not to be hid there. As 
no man lighteth a candle to put it under a bushel, so 
the Holy Spirit does not enlighten the heart of man 
to have its light concealed. The Psalmist pleads, “I 
have not hid thy righteousness within my heart. I 
have declared thy faithfulness and thy salvation; I 
have not concealed thy loving-kindness and thy truth 
from the great congregation.” Psalm xl, 10. 

When the disciples asked Christ to increase their 
faith he said to them that if they had faith, as a grain 
of mustard-seed, they might say to a mountain, Re- 
move hence to yonder place, and it should remove, 
and nothing should be impossible to them. “ Howbeit,” 
he adds, “this kind goeth not out by prayer and fast- 
ing,” plainly asserting that faith and works must go 
together. 

When he performed any miracle of healing he 
almost invariably required that something should be 
done which would test the faith. To the maimed and 
helpless he said, “ Arise and walk;” to the man with 
the withered hand, “Stretch forth thine hand;” to the 
blind, ‘Go, wash in the Pool of Siloam;’’ to the dead, 
“Come forth, arise.” When a certain lawyer asked 
him how he might inherit eternal life, he bids him 
observe the commandments; but he bids the young 
nobleman who already observed them to sell all that 
he had and give to the poor. To his disciples he said, 
“Follow me.” In his last discourses to his disciples 
he constantly urges upon them the keeping of his 
commandments, making it the test of their love and 
obedience. The whule spirit of the Gospel is aggress- 
ive against the powers of sin, and each one who is 
enlightened by it is to go out into the vineyard of his 
Master and work till the night of death, when he 
shall receive his reward. The season of labor will be 
but short at the longest, and the fields are always 
whitened for the harvester. The Christian can not do 
too much, can not be too faithful even if instant in 
season and out of season, and when he has done all 
he will still be an unprofitable servant, and can only 
claim eternal life through the righteousness which is 
in Christ. M. K. 


THe PLepGep Worp.—'He sweareth to his own 
hurt, and changeth not.” Psalm xv, 4. 

The word of the good man is sacred, and when once 
pledged nothing will tempt him to break it. The 
Oriental nations teach their more enlightened neigh- 
bors of the West a lesson that they should follow in 
this respect. Among many notable examples of their 
faithfulness is that of a man who had killed another 
in a quarrel and fled to a wealthy Syrian for protec- 
tion. The Syrian was walking in his garden and eat- 
ing @ peach, when the poor fugitive from the officers 
of justice came and threw himself at his feet and 





besought his mercy. He gave him a part of the peach 
he was eating with the assurance that he would be 
safe while with him. Soon after there was a commo- 
tion at the dwelling, and the murdered man was 
brought in and proved to be the son of the Syrian. 
He went to the murderer who began to fear that he 
had sought protection where he had least right to 
expect it, and told him that he had nothing to fear 
that night—they had eaten together—but that in the 
morning he would give him a fleet horse and half an 
hour’s start of his pursuers, and that then if over- 
taken he might hope for no mercy. 

By his companionship with the Savior Judas’s 
treachery was fearfully increased from the sacredness 
with which the rights of friendship and hospitality 
were regarded—“ He that eateth bread with me hath 
lifted up his heel against me.” M. K. 


Jacos’s WELL.—“ Then cometh he to a city of Sama- 
ria, which is called Sychar, near to the parcel of ground 
that Jacob gave to his son Joseph. Now Jacob's well 
was there; Jesus, therefore, being wearied with his jour- 
ney, sat thus on the well.” John iv, 5, 6. 

The following interesting description of this famous 
locality we find in Good Words, from the pen of Rev. 
Norman Macleod, D. D.: There has never been a doubt 
entertained by the most skeptical or critical traveler re- 
garding the autlienticity of this well. Beyond all ques- 
tion it is the one at which our Savior rested as he jour- 
neyed along the route which travelers generally follow 
from Jerusalem to Galilee. Every feature of the land- 
scape starts into life as we read the narrative of his 
memorable conversation with the woman of Samaria; 
the plain of corn-fields which were then, as now, 
whitening to the harvest, the mountain rising above, 
on which the Samaritan temple was built, the neigh- 
boring town of Shechem, the Samaritans worshiping, 
as they still do, toward ‘this mountain,” and there 
only, all are evidences of its truth, apart from the 
common and unbroken tradition. 

The well is not what we understand by that name. 
It is not a spring of water bubbling up from the 
earth, nor is it reached by an excavation. It is a 
shaft cut in the living rock, about nine feet in diame- 
ter, and now upward of seventy feet deep. As an 
immense quantity of rubbish has fallen into it, the 
original depth must have been much greater, probably 
twice what it is now. It was therefore intended by 
its first engineer as a reservoir rather than as the 
means of reaching a spring. Then again, if any wall, 
as some suppose, once surrounded its mouth, on which 
the traveler could rest, it is now gone. The mouth is 
funnel-shaped, and its sides are formed by the rubbish 
of old buildings, a church having once been erected 
over it. But we can descend this funnel and enter a 
cave, as it were, a few feet below the surface, which is 
the remains of a small dome that once covered the 
mouth. Descending a few feet we perceive in the 
floor an aperture partly covered by a flat stone, and 
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leaving sufficient space through which we can look into 
darkness. We sent a plumbline down into the water, 
with which the well certainly seemed to be abundantly 
supplied at the time of our visit. 

Many have been puzzled to account for Jacob’s 
having dug such a well here, when the whole valley of 
Shechem, only a quarter of an hour’s walk off, is more 
musical with streams than any other in Palestine. But 
some one dug the well, and who more likely than 
Jacob, not only to have on his own property what was 
in his time more valuable than a private coal mine 
would be with us, but also for the moral purpose of 
keeping his family and dependents as separate as possi- 
ble from the depraved Shechemites. 

This well is indeed a holy spot. One is glad that the 
contending ecclesiastical parties in the land have built 
their churches on places which have but little historical 
value, and that a merciful Providence has preserved 
untouched and open to the eye of heaven such spots as 
that on the Mount of Olives, “over against the Tem- 
ple,” and above all, Jacob’s well. It is now said, how- 
ever, that the Greek Church have purchased it as the 
site of a church for 70,000 piasters. Universal Chris- 
tendom, to which it belongs, should protest against such 
“pious” profanation. 


Future Recoenition.—‘ Therefore comfort one an- 
other with these words.” 1 Thessalonians iv, 18. 

That every inhabitant of the blissful world will be as 
much distinguished from all the rest as one man is dis- 
tinguished from another in this world is a sentiment 
fully supported by the Word of God. And though 
John says that when Christ shall appear, the righteous 
will be like him, yet that same apostle, in the apoca- 
lyptic vision, saw that the righteous and the Savior 
were not so much alike but that he could distinguish 
the Lamb amid the throng, that he could mark the 
elders amid the angels, and that he could know the 
martyrs amid the innumerable company. And to this 
same apostle, along with James and Peter, it was also 
granted on the Mount of Transfiguration, to see that 
there was such a difference between one celestial in- 
habitant and another, that Moses could be plainly dis- 
tinguished from his companion Elias. 

If, therefore, every heavenly inhabitant is to pre- 
serve his own special identity, and if we are blessed 
with the faculty of vision—a truth which none can 
dispute—what then will prevent our recognizing all 
the pious whom we have known and with whom we 
have been associated on earth? The thought is de- 
lightful, and its delight is increased because the fact is 
certain. The dead in Christ have only reached their 
home first; but as their home is to be our home, and 
their abode to be our abode, at the appointed time we 
shall meet again, and the joy of meeting will be in- 
creased by the temporary separation. 


SprritvuaL Lirr.— To be spiritually minded is life 
and peace.” Romans viii, 6. 

Spiritual life is the life of the Spirit, the life of God 
in the soul, the indwelling of the Father, Son, and 
Spirit in man as an inward, quickening, transforming 
energy, making him live a new life and partake of the 
Divine nature. It is being spiritually minded, the 
opposite of the carnal, sensual, or worldly minded, the 
completion or perfection of what we call morality, as 





the Gospel is the completion and perfection of the law, 
and the grand reality that is signified and intended to 
be produced by all religious forms, vbservances, insti- 
tutions, and means of grace. It is living not as a 
mere creature of the earth and time, but as one who 
is conscious of possessing a higher nature and an im- 
mortal destiny; nay, as one to whom the eternal scene 
has already opened, and who feels himself to be sur- 
rounded by eternal realities, and to be a citizen of the 
heavenly kingdom. In short, it is being in the world 
and not of it; using it but not abusing it, nor being 
abused, possessed, or controlled by it, but being above 
it and controlling it; the living spirit within being 
master of the world and of itself, and finding in the 
service of God “ perfect freedom,” peace which passeth 
understanding, and “ eternal life.” 


Our LonG-SurFERING FrienD.—"I am the good 
shepherd; the good shepherd giveth his life for the 
sheep.” John z, 11. 

How shall our Divine Shepherd, who followed after 
lost sheep for three and thirty years with loud and 
bitter cries through that painful and thorny way, 
wherein he spilt his heart’s blood and laid down his 
life—how shall we refuse to turn his quickened glance 
upon the poor sheep which now follow him with a 
desire, though sometimes faint and feeble, to obey him? 
If he ceased not to search, most diligently for the 
deaf sinner—the lost piece of money of the Gospel— 
till he found him, can he abandon one who, like a 
lost sheep, cries and cries piteously for his Shepherd? 
If the Lord knocks continually at the heart of man, 
desiring to enter in and sup there, to communicate to 
it his gifts, who can believe that when the heart opens 
and invites him to enter he will turn a deaf ear to the 
invitation and refuse to come in? 


THe Way To THE Crown.—We must taste the gall 
if we are to taste the glory. If justified by faith we 
must suffer tribulation. When God saves a soul he 
tries it. Some believers are much surprised when 
they are called to suffer. They thought they would do 
some great thing for God, but all he permits them to 
do is to suffer for his sake. Go round to every one 
in glory, each has a different story to tell, yet every 
one a tale of sufferings. But mark, all were brought 
out of them. It was a dark cloud, but it passed away. 
The water was deep, but they reached the other side. 
Not one there blames God for the way he led them 
thither; “Salvation!” is their only cry. Child of God, 
murmur not at your lot. You must have a palm as 
well as a white robe. Learn to glory in tribulations 
also. 


A THRACIAN EMBLEM.—The Thracians had an em- 
blem expressive of the almighty power of God. It 
was a sun of three beams—one shining upon a sea of 
ice and melting it, another upon a rock and melting 
it, and a third upon a dead man and putting life into 
him. How strictly does this emblem harmonize with 
what the apostle says of the Gospel, that it is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believ- 
eth; it melts the hardest heart into a uniform obedi- 
ence to the Divine Will, and raises those who were 
dead in trespasses and sins to a life of righteous- 
ness. 
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Hiteraryg, Brientific, anf Biatistienl Stems. 


Names oF Days—THEIR Or1Gin.—The idols which 
our Saxon ancestors worshiped, and from which the 
days of the week derive their names, were various, 
and the principal objects of their adoration. 

The Idol of the Sun.—This idol, which represented 
the glorious luminary of the day, was the chief object 
of their worship. It is described like the bust of a 
man set upon a pillar, holding, with outstretched arms, 
a burning wheel before his breast. The first day of 
the week was especially dedicated to its adoration, 
which they termed the Sun’s Deg; hence is derived 
the word Sunday. 

The Idol of the Moon.—The next was the Idol of 
the Moon, which they worshiped on the second day 
of the week, called by them Moon's Deg, and since by 
us, Monday. The form of this idol is intended to 
represent a woman habited in a short coat and a hood, 
and two long ears. The moon which she holds in her 
hand designates the quality. 

The Idol of Tuisco.—Tuisco was at first defined as 
the father and ruler of the Teutonic race, but in course 
of time he was worshiptd as the son of the earth. 
From this came the Saxon words, Tuisco’s Dag, which 
we call Tuesday. He is represented standing on a 
pedestal as an old venerable sage, clothed in the skin 
of an animal, and-holding a scepter in the right hand. 

The Idol of Woden, or Odin.—Woden, or Odin, was 
one of the supreme divinities of the Northern nations. 
The hero is supposed to have emigrated from the East, 
but from what country or at what time is not known. 
His exploits form the greater part of the mythological 
creed of the Northern nations, and his achievements 
are magnificent beyond all credibility. The name of 
the fourth day in the week, called by the Saxons 
Woden's Deg, and by us Wednesday, is derived from 
this personage. Woden is represented in a bold and 
martial attitude, clad in armor, with a broad sword 
uplifted in his right hand. 

The Idol Thor.—Thor was the eldest and bravest of 
the sons of Woden and Friga, and was, after his 
parents, considered the greatest god among the Saxons 
and Danes. To him the fifth day of the week, called 
by them Thor's Deg, and by us Thursday, was con- 
secrated. Thor is represented as sitting on a throne 
with a crown of gold on his head, adorned with a 
circle in front, wherein were set twelve bright, burn- 
ished gold stars, and with a regal scepter in his right 
hand. 

The Idol of Friga, or Frega.—Friga, or Frega, was 
the wife of Woden, or Odin, and next to him the 
most reverend divinity among the heathen Saxons, 
Danes, and other Northern nations. In the most 
ancient times Friga, or Frega, was the same as the 
goddess Hertha, or Earth. To her the sixth day of 
the week was consecrated, which by the Saxons was 
written Friga’s Deg, corresponding with our Friday. 
Friga is represented with a drawn sword in her right 
hand and a bow in her left. 

The Idol Seater—The idol Seater is represented on 





a pedestal, whereon is placed a perch, on the sharp, 
prickled back of which he stood. His head was un- 
covered, and his visage lean. In his left hand was a 
pail of water, wherein were flowers and fruits; and 
his dress consisted of a long coat girded with linen. 
The appellation given to the day of his celebration is 
still retained. The Saxons named it Seater’s Dag, 
which we call Saturday. Thus the days of our week 
are derived from heathen ideas and heathen worship. 


THE Puise.—It probably is not known to many 
that the pulse of a female exceeds in frequency that 
of a male from ten to fourteen beats per minute. 

Many circumstances influence its action, such as 
muscular exertion, mental excitement, the state of the 
digestive organs, and the position of the body, whether 
lying, sitting, or standing. Muscular action and men- 
tal excitement, as also the process of digestion, natu- 
rally increases it, it being much quicker during the 
process of digestion than when digestion is not taking 
place. 

In healthy males from 25 to 30 years of age the aver- 
age of the pulse per minute, in a standing position, is 
from 79 to 81, sitting from 70 to 71, and lying down 
from 66 to 67, making a difference of from nine to 
ten beats between standing and sitting, from four to 
five between sitting and lying, and from thirteen to 
fourteer. beats between standing and lying. In healthy 
females of the same age it will be found to be from 
89 to 91 standing, 81 to 82 sitting, and 80 to 81 lying. 
This variation in the different positions is produced by 
the muscular action induced by the change of posi- 
tion. 

At the different periods of the day the pulse varies; 
as, for instance, in a healthy person, it is most fre- 
quent in the morning and gradually decreases toward 
evening. After excitement the diminution is greater 
and more regular in the evening than in the morning. 
Food has the same effect on it at these periods, for, in 
many instances, the same food that will increase its 
amount and duration in the morning will in the even- 
ing have no effect whatever. During the hours of 
sleep there is a great diminution. 

The following table will show its variations at differ- 
ent periods of life, being greater in childhood than in 
old age, and gradually diminishing as we grow older: 


























Beats per minute. 
Newly-born infant.............+ 130 to 140 
During the first year... 115 to 130 
During the secend year 100 to 115 
During the third year 90 to 100 
At the seventh year 85 to 90 
Age of puberty 80 to 85 
Manhood.. 70 to 80 
Old age....... 50 to 65 


Tue MonstER BELLs oF THE WorLD.—In making 
large bells loudness rather than pitch is the object, as 
the sound can be conveyed to a much further extent. 
This accounts for the enormous weight of some of the 
largest bells. St. Paul's, for instance, weighs 13,000 
pounds; the bell of Antwerp, 16,000 pounds; Oxford, 
17,000 pounds; the bell at Rome, 19,000; Mechlin, 
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20,000 pounds; Bruges, 23,000 pounds; York, 24,000 
pounds; Cologne, 25,000 pounds; Montreal, 29,000 
pounds; Erfurt, 30,000 pounds; “Big Ben,” at the 
House of Parliament, 31,000 pounds; Sens, 34,000; 
Vienna, 40,000; Novgorod, 69,000 pounds; Pekin, 
139,000 pounds; Moscow, 141,000 pounds. But as yet 
the greatest bell ever known is another famous Mos- 
cow bell, which was never hung. It was cast by the 
order of the Empress Anne in 1653. It lies broken 
on the ground, and is estimated to weigh 443,772 
pounds. It is nineteen feet high, and measures around 
the margin sixty-four feet. No wonder that it has 
never been suspended. 

There are few bells of interest in the United States. 
The heaviest is probably the alarm bell on the City 
Hall in New York, weighing about twenty-three 
thousand pounds. 

As the Russians make their pilgrimage to the great 
Moscow bell and regard it with superstitious venera- 
tion, so the American citizen honors and venerates the 
old Independence bell at Philadelphia, for he is not 
only reminded of the glory of the Revolution, but he 
believes, now more than ever, since the injunction has 
been obeyed, its inscription, “ Proclaim liberty through- 
out the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 


FALLACIES CONCERNING THE DEAD SEA.—A some- 
what interesting letter by a reverend gentleman, who 
is about to publish a work on the Holy Land for the 
Christian Knowledge Society, appeared in the early 
part of this year in the columns of the daily papers 
on the subject of the Dead Sea. The reverend gentle- 
man, who has for a long time resided on the shores 
of this famous lake, with a view to the study of the 
natural history of its environs and of the land gen- 
erally, briefly dissipates some of the most erroneous 
but best-established illusions and traditions respecting 
this maligned spot, Hitherto it has been supposed 
and even decided in school-books that the margin of 
the great salt sea was fatal to animal and vegetable 
life. This is that “ first foolish, fond tradition” which 
this new authority hastens to dispel. So far from 
being fatal, one hundred and eighteen specimens of 
birds either swim through or fly over its waters. The 
birds which fell plumb down dead, as Coleridge's 
alabatross, killed by the mephitic vapors of the gloomy 
pool, are a mere myth. More than forty specimens 
of mammalia revel on- its banks, in its canebrakes 
and jungle. Indigo, maize, and barley grow on some 
of its approaches to within a few feet of the margin. 
Hence it must be considered rather a Paradise than 
an Aceldama. 

The reverend writer, indeed, suggests that on account 
of its salt and sulphur springs, it should be adopted as 
a sanatorium. Fancy the Dead Sea as a new Baden, 
and a company established and make it a place of 
fashionable resort. Things more unlikely have hap- 
pened ere this; and, save that bathing is more or less 
impracticable, because one’s feet will rise above one’s 
head in swimming on these dense waters, there appear 
no practicable difficulties in the way of such a scheme. 


THE AMERICAN DesEert.—The great “ American 
Desert,” at the foot of the Colorado, is supposed to 
exhibit only a barren waste, while the mountains are 
presumed to abound in frightful precipices and yawn- 





ing chasms, and with only here and there a straggling 
growth of stunted evergreens, rather enhancing than 
relieving the oppressive monotony of the scene. Noth- 
ing can be more erroneous. What is called the Ameri- 
can Desert has been for centuries the pasture-ground 
of millions of buffalo, antelope, and wild horses; it 
will not many years hence be the greatest cattle- 
growing region of the continent. The immense savan- 
nas of Texas have their counterpart here. 

The buffalo grass abounds from beyond the Platte 
on the north to the Arkansas on the south; ij@rows 
rankest upon the sand-hills, far away from the water- 
courses and where nothing else will grow. Cattle and 
horses fatten upon this all Winter, picking it out 
from under the snow. The herdsmen make no pro- 
vision for Winter, for his cattle will not eat either 
grain or hay if only they can have liberty to seek the 
dead buffalo grass. The only care necessary is to see 
that the herd have water and a herder to keep them 
from straying. The first is insured by sinking a short 
distance in any of the little water-courses of the 
plains—the Mexican population of the South supply 
the other. 


DutcH Misstons.—Many are not aware of the 
energy with which the Dutch are prosecuting the 
missionary work. One society, organized in 1732, has 
fifteen mission provinces, eighty-three stations, three 
hundred and nineteen missionaries, and four native 
assistants. In their care are more than seventy- 
six thousand souls, twenty-seven thousand being in 
the single country of Surinam—Dutch Guinea, South 
Africa—im which country a great work is being done 
in elevating the emancipated negroes. There are im- 
portant missions in Batavia and Sumatra, and in the 
capital of Java is a Malay Church of one hundred 
members. In the eastern part of Java are seven 
missionaries, and the Bible is being translated for the 
natives. In other places the, Dutch have flourishing 
mission stations. 


DiscovVERIES IN SyRIA.—Interesting remains of 
antiquity have been discovered near Tripoli, Syria. 
In prosecuting a search for Greek and Roman relics 
the workmen came upon a Hebrew house supposed to 
have been builf at least two centuries before Christ. 
Some of the rooms were found to be in a state of 
almost perfect preservation, and many of the pieces 
of furniture are Egyptian in their style. The most 
remarkable discovery, however, was a collection of 
manuscripts, among which were two of the books of 
Moses, David's Psalms, and some Hebrew poems un- 
known to the most learned modern Hebrew scholars. 
These valuable antiquities have been sent to the Lon- 
don Asiatic Society. 


IncomE oF EnGuLisH BisHors.—The present actual 
income of the Archbishop of Canterbury is £15,000; 
of the Archbishop of York, £10,000; of the Bishop 
of Durham, £8,000; of Ely, £5,500; of Bath and 
Wells, £5,000; of Oxford, £5,000; of Salisbury, £5,- 
000; of Worcester, £5,000; of Litchfield, £4,500; of 
Peterborough, £4,500; of Ripton, £4,500; of St. 
David’s, £4,500; of Chester, £4,300; of Chichester, 
£4,200; of Hereford, £4,200; of Landlaff, £4,200; of 
Manchester, £4,200; of St. Asaph’s, £4,200. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF AMERICAN METHODISM. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


1844. General Conference met at New York. Preach- 
ers, 4,62]; members, 1,171,356. Leonidas L. 
Hamline and Edmund 8. Janes elected Bish 
ops. Exciting discussions on Episcopal con- 
nection with slavery. The Southern Confer- 
ences threaten schism, and a Plan of amicable 
Separation adopted. Ohio Wesleyan Univers- 
ity opened for students and faculty elected. 

The Southern Conferences seceded from the 
Church and organized the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South, in convention at Louisville, 
Ky. Bishops Soule and Andrew adhere to 
the Church South. 

. General Conference met at Pittsburg. Preach- 
ers, 3,841; members, 639,066. First General 
Conference Daily Journal published. 

1852. General Conference at Boston. Preachers, 4,513; 
members, 728,700. Levi Scott, Matthew Simp- 
son, Osmon Cleander Baker, and Edward 
Raymond Ames elected Bishops. A monthly 
magazine ordered by General Conference to 
be published by the Book Agents at New 
York. Bishop Hamline resigned the Episco- 
pacy. North-Western Christian Advocate at 
Chicago established. Bishop Hedding died at 
Poughkeepsie, April 9th, aged seventy-two 
years. 

General Conference at Indianapolis. Preachers, 
5,161; members, 800,327. General Rule of 
Discipline on* Slavery discussed. Central 
Christian Advocate at St. Louis received as‘a 
Church paper, and Joseph Brooks* elected 
editor. 

Bishop Waugh died in Baltimore February 9th, 
aged sixty-eight years. 

General Conference at Buffalo. Preachers, 6,987; 
members, 994,447. The Chapter on Slavery 
in the Discipline is modified and produces 
general satisfaction in the Church. A few 
pro-slavery advocates on the border offended, 
and some left the Church. 

General Conference in Philadelphia. Preachers, 
8,205; members, 928,320. The Church purges 
itself of all complicity with slavery. Divis- 
ion in the Baltimore Conference, a few uniting 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 

Missionary collections amounted to $608,000, be- 
ing over $100,000 more than ever before. 
161 foreign missionaries employed in the four 
quarters of the world. Preachers, 6,993; 
members, 925,285. Leonidas L. Hamline, 
formerly Bishop, died, March 23d, aged sixty- 
eight years. 

1866. Centenary of American Methodism. Special serv- 

ices appropriate to the occasion will be held 
in October. 


1846. 


1856. 


1858. 


1860. 


1864. 


1865. 





Our SisTERS AND THE CENTENARY.—We receive 
evidences from all directions that the ladies of the 
Church are grandly and heartily going to work in be- 
half of great Centenary interests. The American 
Methodist Ladies’ Centenary Association is still enlarg- 
ing its organization and making its earnest appeals to 
the ladies of the whole Church. The new Centenary 
volume issued under their auspices—‘ The Women of 
Methodism”—is now before the public, a beautiful 
monument of the earnestness and vigor with which 
these ladies are at work. Another interesting move- 
ment is the getting out of a very beautiful Centenary 
Certificate, to be presented to all who contribute ten 
dollars and upward to the funds of the Society. We 
have seen a photograph of the coming picture, and 
brother Smart, the indefatigable agent of the ladies, 
furnishes us the following description: 

“The design is by F. A. Chapman, of Brooklyn, one 
of the best artists of this kind of work in the country. 
It is to be engraved by John C. M'Rae, of New York. 
It is about the size of Sartain’s ‘ Christ Blessing Little 
Children,’ with lettering on the margin below indicating 
the rank of the subscriber and the amount of her sub- 
scription. It is an interior view of an elegantly-fur- 
nished room, with Mrs. Garrett standing at one side of 
a table presenting a scroll upon which is inscribed the 
great commission, ‘Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature;’ and also tle words of 
Mrs. Heck, ‘God will require our blood at your hands.’ 
A young man standing opposite is attentively consider- 
ing the call of God, and the encouragement to obey it 
thus presented to him. Suspended upon the wall, im- 
mediately over the mantle-piece, is Raphael's picture of 
‘Christ Bearing the Cross;’ while just opposite to Mrs. 
Garrett is a likeness of the mother of the Wesleys, 
and opposite to the candidate for the ministry is a like- 
ness of John Wesley. As the first great object of the 
Centenary, next to the spiritual improvement of the 
Church, is to promote ministerial education, and as this 
is peculiarly the purpose of this association, we can 
conceive of nothing more appropriate and significant 
than this design. Mrs. Garrett, having given more to 
this cause than any other Methodist during the cen- 
tury, most appropriately represents the ladies of the 
Church in their efforts to serve the same noble cause. 
As the whole spirit of the picture is missionary, it 
does not inappropriately represent that love for mis- 
sions manifested by that portion of the ladies who have 
chosen the Mission House as the object of their dona- 
tions. The engraving will be an ornament to any par- 
lor in the land, and as a Centenary memorial picture 
should be an heirloom in every Methodist family.” 


New EnGianp BRANCH OF THE LapIEs’ Assocta- 
TIoN.—The ladies of Boston and vicinity have organ- 
ized a New England Branch of the American Method- 
ist Ladies’ Centenary Association, in perfect harmony 
with the parent Association, and designed heartily to 
codperate with the Western ladies for the consumma- 
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tion of the same objects as set forth in the third article 
of their Constitution: 

“The fands of this Association, after paying current ex- 
penses, shall be appropriated as follows: To the Theological 
Seminary of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to be located in 
Boston or vicinity, and to the Garrett Biblical Institute at 
Evanston, Illinois, for the purpose of erecting a dormitory 
hall, or home for students while pursuing their theological 
course, to be called ‘Heck Hall,’ in honor of Mrs. Barbara 
Heck, ‘the foundress of American Methodism,’ in equal 
sams, till each shall have received fifty thousand dollars; af- 
ter which, all contributions shall be paid to the Centenary 
Educational Fund.” 

The officers of the Association are, for President, 
Mrs. Bishop Baker, with a goodly array of Vice-Pres- 
idents, Mrs. W. R. Bowen, Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
L. R. Thayer, Corresponding Secretary, and Mrs. G. 
L. Goodwin, Treasurer. We extract the following from 
their “ Appeal to the Methodist Ladies of New En- 
gland:” 

“The Biblical Institute in the East, the Biblical In- 
stitute in the West, and the Centenary Educational 
Fund, then, are the three objects upon which all the 
ladies of our Church, from Oregon to Maine, are in- 
vited to unitedly bestow their thank-offerings to the 
Lord. And this does in no way interfere with any 
other local associations. There are places where it 
may be desirable to erect memorial churches, memorial 
halls, memorial monuments of marble or of granite. 
These, doubtless, are all appropriate, and should have 
our interest and our money. But the beauty of the 
Centenary plan lies in this, that the sympathies of the 
whole Church may be enlisted in the same direction, 
and that while union of feeling and harmony may be 
promoted, its concentrated energies may bring to the 
altar of the Lord a gift that he will accept and bless. 

“And this cause, dear Christian friends, in no way 
presents itself to our doors as a beggar craving our 
alms. It comes as the golden opportunity through 
which we may unitedly show to our God how much 
we appreciate his mercy and his blessing. It comes 
that we when dead may yet live, and teach to genera- 
tions now unborn the lessons of eternal truth. It 
comes as the most effectual agency through which we 
can train the yduth of our day for the great moral 
contests that are just before us. For we have reason 
for believing, though all may now seem so calm in the 
religious world, that there never has been such a work 
for the Church to accomplish as now lies before it. 
Never were there enemies so vigilant, so subtile, so 
potent as are now in the field. And these enemies 
can not be conquered by physical force, or bought over 
with gold. Neither can they be vanquished by reason 
alone. There is wanted the deep piety, the devotion 
to right, the spirit of self-sacrifice which have charac- 
terized our people in the past, added to the cultured 
intellect that can fearlessly defend through tongue and 
pen the teachings of our holy Gospel, and the eternal 
principles of equity and justice. Money of itself can 
neither teach morality nor execute judgment; but ap- 
plied to the agencies of the Church, it is like steam 
applied to machinery, making every iron nerve in- 
stinct with life, and helping it to execute with power 
and precision what unaided it could never do. Money 
used only for self-gratification, for equipage, for show, 
will be not merely ‘like water spilt upon the ground, 





never to be gathered up again;’ it will also be like a 
spot of canker and mildew, forever blighting the soul 
of him who so uses it; but money used by stewards of 
God in the interests of his kingdom will go on, in a 
thousand secret channels, blessing the world till the 
last day of time. With desires, then, to benefit our 
own hearts, to bless the world, to strengthen the Church 
against infidelity in every form, to show the gratitude 
we feel toward him who has saved us, shall we not on 
this Centenary year, as God has given us, contribute 
gladly of our substance? ‘God loveth the cheerful 
giver.’ ” 


LaApDIEs’ CENTRAL CENTENARY ASSOCIATION.—The 
ladies of New York and vicinity have organized under 
the name of the Ladies’ Central Centenary Association, 
designing to embrace the ladies of New York, New 
York East, Newark, New Jersey, and Troy Confer- 
ences, and selecting as their special object the erection 
of a Mission House in New York city. The following 
are the officers: Directress, Mrs. Wm. B. Skidmore; 
Correspoading Secretary, Mrs. Dr. Olin; Reeording 
Secretary, Miss Janes; Treasurer, Mrs. H. J. Baker. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Julia M. Olin, 
has issued the following earnest appeal to the ladies of 
the several Conferences named above: 


Dear Friends,—We ask you to aid us in our effort to build a 
Mission House in the city of New York, as a grand monument 
for the Centenary year, worthy of the Church which, by her 
liberal contributions, has so nobly proved her love-for the 
missionary cause. We call upon you to procure the funds 
necessary for erecting a suitable building on a central com- 
manding site. Such a one would afford not only rooms for 
the Secretarics and for the meetings of the Missionary Board, 
but a large hall in which tea meetings or missionary break- 
fasts might be given, to introduce to the members of our 
Churches missionaries en route for their distant fields of labor. 
Such social gatherings in the Wesleyan Centenary Hall in 
London have awakened many hallowed emotions, and have 
contributed to the heartiness and warmth of feeling with 
which the missionary work is cherished by the Wesleyans. 

May we not hope for a deepening of our love for missions, 
as in such meetings we obtain definite information about the 
fields of labor where the Church is fighting her battles and 
winning her triumphs, and become familiar with the faces 
and the voices of those who are going to the dark lands as 
light-bearers? 

This Mission House would extend its hospitality to mission- 
aries and their wives during the weeks they may spend in 
New York making the necessary preparations for their voy- 
age, or awaiting the sailing of the vessel that is to bear them 
to their destination. It would furnish rooms where they 
might be comfortably accommodated, and where suitable ar- 
rangements could be made for their entertainment. Thus, 
instead of going to boarding-hc1ses or hotels, where their 
last days in a Christian land would be oppressed by a feeling 
of loneliness and dreariness in a great busy city where none 
knew of their coming or going, they would be the guests of 
the Church, they would feel the grasp of kind hands, and be 
cheered by the sight of friendly faces. After the great 
wrench from their homes and their near and dear friends, 
they would have a new bond of fellowship with Christian 
hearts, and have tones of sympathy and words of cheer to 
carry with them over the great deep. 

Such are some of the reasons that have induced us to select 
for our special work the Mission House, one of the objects 
designated by the General Centenary Committee. Such an 
object, we are convinced, will appeal at once to the great 
heart of the Church. For such an object we ask with all 
confidence a contribution from every Methodist, and we are 
sure that every one will be glad to give something for the 
erection of a monumental building, which, as the Church of 
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the next hundred years lengthens its cords and strengthens 
its stakes, will be needed as the head-quarters of its great mis- 
sionary interests. 

We ask for concentrated effort. You can not make another 
year so memorable with gifts and sacrifices. During the 
great crisis through which our country has just passed she 
required special acts of devotion from her children—labor, 
gifts, and loving service. So during this year our Church 
calls for her sons and daughters for some special gift to testify 
to the millions who may celebrate the second centenary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Charch their thankfulness for the past, 
and their faith in the future. 


CrincinNATI.—The ladies of Cincinnati and vicinity 
have just completed an organization under the name 
of “The Ladies’ Centenary Association of Cincinnati 
and Vicinity.” The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Bishop Clark; Vice- Presidents, Mrs. C. 
Ferguson, Mrs. M. C. Wilber, Mrs. G. F. Doughty, 
Mrs. W. F. Thorne, with the wives of the pastors of 
the city as ex-officio Vice-Presidents; Recording Secre- 
tary, Mrs. L. H. Parker; Corresponding Secretary, 





Mrs. Rev. Dr. Reid; Treasurer, Mrs. Dr. W. B. Davis. 
The ladies, after much deliberation and consultation, 
decided with great unanimity to select as the one ob- 
ject of their efforts the raising of funds to erect a 
building for the Wesleyan Female College of this city. 
As this beautiful Queen City of the West is the home 
of the Repository, and we feel a deep interest in every 
thing that may contribute to the adornment and pros- 
perity of the city, and especially in every thing that 
may contribute to the strength and progress of Meth- 
odism here, we may be permitted to commend most 
heartily this choice of our Cincinnati ladies. In se- 
lecting the Wesleyan Female College for their effort, 
as a local object, we believe that the ladies of this vi- 
cinity have acted most wisely; and we hope that their 
success will be such as that in a very short time they 
will be able to point to the proposed magnificent col- 
lege building as the monument of their labor and as a 
grand Centenary memorial. We wish them God- 


speed. 





Biterarg Botires. 


NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION TO THE ZAMBESI 
AND ITS TRIBUTARIES, and of the Discovery of the 
Lakes Shirwa and Nyssa. 1858-1864. By David 
and Charles Livingstone. With Map and Illustrations. 
8vo. Pp. 638. $5.: New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke &4 Co.—We presume it is 
only necessary to announce the appearance of another 
work from the indefatigable Dr. Livingstone to insure 
its purchase by all who are interested im the marvel- 
ous country and equally-marvelous people of the 
hitherto almost unknown continent of Africa. The 
work is a most valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of that country; is as fresh and novel in most of its 
statements and discoveries as the previous work of the 
author, and even more interesting in its relations to 
some of the great questions of the day. “It has been 
my object,” says the author, “to give as clear an 
account as I was able of tracts of country previously 
unexplored, with their river systems, natural produc- 
tions, and capabilities, and to bring before my coun- 
trymen and all others interested in the cause of 
humanity, the misery entailed by the slave-trade in 
its ‘inland phases—a subject on which I and my com- 
panions are the first who have had any opportunity 
of forming a judgment.” “In our exploration the 
chief object in view was not to discover objects of 
nine days’ wonder, to gaze and be gazed at by bar- 
barians, but to note the climate, the natural produc- 
tions, the local diseases, the natives and their relation 
to the rest of the world—all of which were observed 
with that peculiar interest which, as regards the future, 
the first white man can not but feel in a continent 
whose history is only just beginning.” The work con- 
tains a number of interesting illustrations and an ex- 
cellent map of the territory explored. 


Tae Hrerory or Henry THE Firtu, King of 
England, Lord of Ireland, and Heir of France. By 





George Makepeace Towle, author of ‘Glimpses of His- 
tory.” 8vo. Pp. 473. $5. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.—There are 
few more interesting characters in modern history 
than Henry the Fifth, and it would be difficult to 
select a period of history more fraught with great 
issues, and more promising of great results than the 
era illustrated by these pages. Society was then 
making its momentous transition from the ideas and 
institutions of the “dark ages” to the greater liberty, 
clearer thought, better theology, and more stable gov- 
ernment of modern times. The conflict had been 
raging for more than a century before, and continued 
to rage for more than a century after this remarkable 
reign. Feudalism was giving way to the adoption of 
monarchical systems. The reformation of John Wick- 
liffe, which had begun just before Henry ascended the 
throne, was during his reign preparing the way for 
far greater religious revolutions in the future, and 
even at that remote era the doctrines of liberty of 
conscience and popular rights had begun to be dis- 
cussed. ‘The personal character of Henry himself is 
full of interest. It was a union of chivalric traits 
with rare mental qualities. The beauty of his person, 
his youth, his manners, his various talents, his great 
heart, and his spirit of lofty purpose lend a charm to 
his history which is found in the history of no other 
English king.” The author has done his work well. 
He has gleaned from a wide range of sources, and 
does ample justice to the admirable qualities of his 
hero, and perhaps no more than justice. The style is 
very pleasing, and the whole book delightfully reada- 
ble. It is issued in the best style of the Appletons. 


LITERATURE IN LETTERS; or, Manners, Art, Criti- 
cism, Biography, History, and Morals, Illustrated in 
the Correspondence of Eminent Persons. Edited by 
James P. Holcombe, LL.D. Post8vo. Pp.520. $3.50. 
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New York: D. Appleton & Co, Cincinnati: R. W. 
Carroll & Co.—Here we have indeed a literary treat 
of the highest order and richest flavor. Lord Bacon 
well says that ‘such letters as are written from wise 
men are of all the words of man the best, for they are 
more natural than orations and public speeches, and 
more advised than conferences or private ones.” In 
the volume before us we have about two hundred 
such letters, written by the wisest and best men and 
women of modern times on a vast variety of topics, 
embraced in six books. The task of the accomplished 
editor has been that of selection from many hundreds 
of volumes, of classification upon a comprehensive 
system, and of occasional illustration and explanation. 
“No letter has been introduced to which it was sup- 
posed any exception could be taken on the ground of 
taste or morals. Those only have been selected whose 
intrinsic merit was preéminent, or which shed light 
on some great public transaction, or the character of 
some distinguished person.” The book, we are sure, 
will be welcomed by thousands. It is issued in a style 
worthy of its interesting and valuable contents. 


PRINCIPLES OF EpvucaTiIon, Drawn from Nature 
and Revelation and Applied to Female Education in the 
Upper Classes. By the author of “Amy Herbert.” 
12mo. Pp. 476. $2.50. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.—The author of 
“Amy Herbert” has written many excellent books, 
thinks well, writes easily, has read and observed much, 
is imbued with good sense, and possesses a fine relig- 
ious spirit, and is fully entitled to be heard in what- 
ever she has to say upon the education of her own 
sex. We have not yet had time to give this work an 
entire reading, but as far as we have gone we are 
greatly pleased with it. The volume, she tells us, is 
not the result of theory, but of experience. We like 
that, and agree with her that education is too im- 
portant a matter for theory. The risks of mistake 
are too fatal. She professes to base the principles of 
education upon the teaching of God in nature and 
revelation, claiming rightly that where these laws for 
the training and government of children are truly 
deduced from these sources they are no longer merely 
advisory, but become authoritative. We hope to be 
able to recur to this book again. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE LATE WAR: Traced from the 
Beginning of the Constitution to the Revolt of the 
Southern States. By George Lunt. Post 8vo. Pp. 491. 
$2.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: 
R. W. Carroll & Co.—We do not know “ George Lunt,” 
which, indeed, may be “to argue ourself unknown,” 
but we confess our ignorance. Further, we have no 
particular desire for any more extended acquaintance 
with “George Lunt” than we get through this book. 
He is a good writer, and has undoubtedly worked 
hard and written with great haste in order to finish 
his work in time to save the nation. We think the 
government will live; that Congress will be able to 
take care of itself; that in due time we will secure 
reconstruction and restoration on a permanent basis, 
even without the aid of this book, or in despite of it. 
Mr. Lunt does not merely give us “the other side,” 
which might be well enough for all of us to read, and 
which we did read with right good humor in the recent 





work of Ex-Senator Foote, but he gives us “ the South- 
side view” well heaped on. State rights, State sover- 
eignty, antislavery agitation, northern aggression, Joss 
of our liberties, unconstitutionality of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, of all acts of Congress against 
slavery, of the Constitutional Amendment itself, and 
the whole catalogue of pro-slavery war-cries make up 
the staple of the book. The grand remedy for all our 
troubles is to go back just where we were before the 
war, under the Constitution and Union as they were, 
with the antislavery agitation forever suppressed and 
the question of slavery left absolutely with the States 
themselves. Poor George! how the world has moved 
forward and left him behind, and he in Boston, too! 


THE WomeEN oF MertnHopism: Its Three Found- 
resses—Susanna Wesley, the Countess of Huntingdon, 
and Barbara Heck. With Sketches of their Female 
Associates and Successors in the Early History of the 
Denomination. By Rev. Abel Stevens, LL. D. 12mo. 
Pp. 304. New York: Carlton & Porter. Cincinnati: 
Poe & Hitchcock.—This is “a Centenary offering to 
the Women of American Methodism from the Ameri- 
can Ladies’ Centenary Association,” and a most beauti- 
ful, appropriate, and desirable offering it is. In its 
beautiful typographical finish it looks just like a 
lady’s book, and every page in it is a tribute to her 
sex. The putting forth of this volume was a happy 
conception of the ladies, and their idea has been nobly 
carried out by both author and publishers. The women 
of Methodism portrayed by “the historian of Method- 
ism" could not fail of being an intensely-interesting 
book. What more need we say about it than that it 
is published and ready for the people? Surely every 
Methodist family will want a copy. 


SPIRITUALISM IDENTICAL WITH ANCIENT SORCERY, 
New TESTAMENT DEMONOLOGY, AND MODERN WITCH- 
CRAFT: With the Testimony of God and Man Against 
It. By W.M Donald. 16mo. Pp.212. New York: 
Carlton & Porter. Cincinnati: Poe & Hitchcock.—The 
object of the author in this work has been mainly to 
prove that modern spiritualism, claiming to be a “ new 
dispensation,” is older than Christianity. “If spiritu- 
alism,” says the author, “be the work of spirits, they 
are such spirits or demons as the Greek and Roman 
sorcerers evoked; such as possessed the man among 
the tombs in the country of the Gadarenes; such as 
possessed the damsel who troubled Paul and Silas at 
Philippi; such as were present in the witchcraft of 
Europe and America. If spiritualism be the action 
of odylic force, as claimed by Rogers, Mahan, and 
others, or if it be an intermediate agent between spirit 
and matter, nearly answering to odylic force, as 
claimed by Dr. Samson, or if it be mere sleight of 
hand, deception, humbuggery, as claimed by Prof. 
Mattison and those who think with him, then this 
odylic force, intermediate agent, sleight of handed, or 
humbuggery has produced in the past all the phenom- 
ena of modern spiritualism.” To prove this constitutes 
the labor of the book, its point being to show that 
modern spiritualism is not the new thing it claims to 
be. The author is inclined to believe that spiritualism 
is, in part at least, the work of demons. We have not 
seen or read any thing yet that has forced us to raise 
the phenomena of so-called spiritualism much out of 
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the sphere of “sleight of hand, deception, and humbug- 
gery.” The book before us is a strong one, deals 
vigorous blows against the enemy, contains a dreadful 
chapter on the fruits of spiritualism, and, we think, 
would constitute a complete antidote for any one 
having the slightest tendency toward these abomina- 
tions. 


THE ConvERTED CoLuiER; or, The Life of Richard 
Weaver. By R. C. Morgan. 18mo. Pp. 176. New 

fork: Carlton & Porter.—This reads like a book of 
the olden time. Richard Weaver is a brand plucked 
from the burning and made into a burning and shin- 
ing light, by whom God has been and still is leading 
thousands of the vilest of sinners to the cross of his 
dear Son. Get it and read it, and it will do your heart 
good. 

History oF Frreprich THE SEconp, called Fred- 
erick the Great. By Thomas Carlyle. In Six Volumes. 

‘ol. VI. 12mo. Pp. 608. $2. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—The 
history of Frederick the Great is ended. We see him 
at the last “lying in state in the palace, thousands 
crowding from Berlin and the other environs to see 
that face for the last time. Wasted, worn, but beauti- 
ful in death, with the thin gray hair parted into locks 
and slightly powdered.” On Friday evening, the 18th 
of August, 1786, “he was borne to the Garnison- 
Kirche of Potsdam and laid beside his father in the 
vault behind the pulpit there.” The history in this 
volume covers a period of twenty-six years, from 
April, 1760, the opening of “the fifth campaign of the 
Seven Years’ War,” to the death of the hero in 1786. 
We have already commented upon these volumes. Of 
course those who have the preceding five will want 
this one, especially as it contains a copious index to 
the whole work. We repeat that we read these vol- 
umes quite as much to study Carlyle as to know any 
thing more about Frederick. A statesman and a 
warrior, and great as both, undoubtedly Frederick 
was, but we certainly are led to admire him no more 
for being depicted in these volumes. To Carlyle, the 
hero-worshiper, he was a great hero, and thus he dis- 
misses him: “I define him to myself as hitherto the 
last of the kings; when the next will be is a very 
long question. But it seems to me as if nations, prob- 
ably all nations, by and by in their despair, blinded, 
swallowed, like Jonah, in such a whale’s belly of things 
brutish, waste abominable—for is not anarchy, or the 
rule of what is baser over what is nobler, the one 
life’s misery worth complaining of, and in fact the 
abomination of abominations springing from and pro- 
ducing all others whatsoever?—as if the nations uni- 
versally, and England too, if it hold on, may more 
and more bethink themselves of such a man and his 
function and performance with feelings far other than 
are possible at present. Meanvhile, all I had to say 
of him is finished; that, too, it seems, was a bit of work 
appointed to be done. Adieu, good readers; bad also 
adieu.” 

A Text-Book on PaystoLocy. For the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. By John William Draper, M. D., 
LL.D. 12mo. Pp. 376. $1.50. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—Dr. 
Draper is an original contributor to the sciences of 





physiology and chemistry, and stands in the front 
rank of men of science in our country. However 
much he may go astray when he ventures out of his 
own sphere, and however unreliable in his theories and 
deductions in other departments of knowledge beside 
his own specialties, in his chosen field of physiology 
and chemistry he has no superior. We certainly have 
cause for thankfulness when such men labor to furnish 
our schools and colleges with scientific text-books. We 
noticed a month ago a work in the same department 
of science by Prof. John C. Draper, a son, we think, 
of the author of the present volume. An admirable 
work it is, too, and having its place as a text-book in 
the high-schools, seminaries, and the family as a popu- 
lar treatise. The present volume would, perhaps, make 
a better college text-book, being more full and more 
minute in its details. It is, in fact, an excellent 
abridgment of Dr. Draper's well-known “ Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” a standard work in the pro- 
fession, and contains about all that the general student 
desires to know. The volume is illustrated with about 
one hundred and fifty wood engravings. 


JaMEs Louis PetiGRu: A Biographical Sketch. By 
William J. Grayson. 12mo. Pp. 178. $1.50. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co.—This is an interesting sketch of one of the few 
men of the South who, during the past rebellion, re- 
mained true to his country. Although surrounded by 
traitors, yet his loyalty never for a moment wavered. 
During the period when the nullifiers of South Carolina, 
led by Mr. Calhoun, were attempting to bring serious 
trouble to the Government, Mr. Petigru “ took his place 
decidedly with the Union party.” “ Loving his State, 
district, home, appreciating them at a value which 
none went beyond, and incapable of abandoning them, 
he would, nevertheless, desire to see them as compo- 
nent parts always of the great republic.” ‘“ The dis- 
ruption of the Federal Union was to him an evil with- 
out remedy and without measure.” When the rebell- 
ion broke out Mr. Petigru was again found, as in 
former. years, true to the Government which had so 
long afforded him protection. Although opposed to 
the general views of the people of South Carolina, still 
he was elected to hold a position of honor and trust 
among them. His death, which occurred in 1863, 
occasioned universal sorrow. 


A CuiLp’s History oF THE UNITED States. Vol. 
III. Part Second. History of the Great Rebellion. 
By John Bonner, author of “A Child's History of 
Greece,” etc. 16mo. Pp. 367. $1.25. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & 
Co.—This volume covers that most exciting period of 
history extending from the election of Mr. Lincoln 
in 1860 to his assassination in 1865, and it is written 
in a style that can not fail to interest the young 
reader. The book is handsomely issued, and is illus- 
trated with pretty fair wood engravings. All the 
above works of the Harpers we receive from Robert 
Clarke & Co., of this city. 


Watter Gortne: A Story. By Annie Thomas, 


author of “Denis Donne,” ete. 8vo. Pp. 155. Paper, 
75 cents. 
Aanes: A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant. 8vo. Pp. 


203. Paper, 75 cents.—These constitute Nos. 264 and 
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265 of the “Library of Select Novels” issued by the 
Harpers. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincin- 
nati. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Harper's Pictorial History of the 
Great Rebellion. No. 15. Folio. Pp. 24. 30 cents. 
This work is issued in numbers as rapidly as is con- 
sistent with thorough and careful preparation. Each 
number contains 24 pages of the size of Harper's 
Weekly, is profusely illustrated, and printed in the 
best The present number treats of the 
peninsular campaign. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


manner. 








Chambers's Encyclopedia: A Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge for the People. On the Basis of the Ger- 
man Conversations Lexicon. Nos. 100, 101, 102, 103. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. 


Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. February, 1866. 
American edition. Leonard Scott & Co., 38 Walker. 
street, New York. 


The Cincinnati Lancet and Observer. February, 
1866. An able medical journal, edited by Edward B. 
Stevens, M. D., and John A. Murphy, M. D. 


Hoiter’s Bable. 


INTERESTING LETTERS.—Through the kindness of 
our esteemed friend, Dr. Nast, we are permitted to 
give to our readers three interesting autographic let- 
ters, one from John Wesley, one from Charles Wesley, 
and one from Mr. Fletcher. These letters are the 
property of Rev. Richard Gray, the venerable city 
missionary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this 
city, a descendant of one of the earlier followers of 
Mr. Wesley. His uncle, Rev. Peard Dickinson, was 
well known in the early Wesleyan movement, and was 
present at the death-bed of its founder. The letters 
are genuine, and we wish it was possible to give fac 
similes of them. Though of no historical importance, 
yet each one is characteristic, and as we read them we 
feel ourselves in contact with the spirits of the great 
men who wrote them. 

The first is from John Wesley, addressed “to Miss 
Betsy Briggs at Shoreliam, near Sevenoaks, Kent.” 
Miss Betsy was a special favorite of Mr. Wesley. She 
was the granddaughter of the venerable Vincent Per- 
ronet, with whom she resided at the time of his death 
in 1785; and Mr. Wesley in his journal commends her 
faithful nursing of her grandfather. In a letter 
addressed to Rev. Peard Dickinson in 1787, sixteen 
years later than the date of our letter, we find her 
still standing high in the esteem of Mr. Wesley. He 
says: “Truly I claim no thanks for loving and esteem- 
ing Betsy Briggs, for I can not help it. And I shall 
be in danger of quarreling with you if you ever love 
her less than you do now.” The letter itself we do 
not give as a novelty, for it is published, all except 
the beautiful introduction, in Mr. Wesley's works, but 
because we now hold the original itself in our own 
hands: 

Cuester, Marcu 17, 1771. 

My Dear Betsy,—You do well to break thro’ that needless 
Fear. Love me more and fear me less. Then you will find 

“ Love, like Death, makes all distinctions void.” 

You have great reason to praise Him who has done great 
things for you already. What you now want is, To come 
boldly to ye Throne of Grace, that the Hunger and Thirst 
after his full image weh God has given you may be satisfied. 
Full Salvation is nigh, even at the door. Only Believe and it 
is yours. It is a great Blessing that at your years you are 
preserved from seeking Happiness in any Creature. You 
need not, seeing Christ is yours. ©, cleave te Him wth your 
whole heart! Iam, my dear Betsy, 


Yours, affeetionately, J. WESLEY. 





Evidently Miss Betsy, in the letter to Mr. Wesley 
which called forth the above letter, informed him of 
her “hunger and thirst after the full image of God,” 
and it is most pleasing to find in another letter ad- 
dressed to her a month later, April 14th, that Mr. Wes- 
ley recognizes her as having found this great blessing, 
and says: “ Undoubtedly both you and my dear Miss 
Perronet are now more particularly called to speak for 
God.” Still a month later, May 31st, he addresses her 
in another letter, saying: ‘As yet you are but a little 
child, just a babe in the pure love of Christ. As a 
little child hang upon him, and simply expect a supply 
of all your wants.” How much do we learn, both of 
Mr. Wesley and of Miss Betsy, in this brief corre- 
spondence! 

Our second letter is from Charles Wesley, also ad- 
dressed to Miss Betsy, showing how much he, too, 
esteemed this excellent lady, and the familiarity exist- 
ing between them: 

Marypone, June 25, ——. 

We all expect my dear Betsy on Tuesday morning; but she 
must not think to put us off with Two days of her company. 
Her sisters will much oblige us by accompanying her, if Mrs. 
Briggs will be so good as to spare them for that day. Jack* 
I expected to have seen before now. Bring him with you if 
you can lay hold on him, and you shall have the Thanks of 


the House, especially of 
My dear Miss B.'s faithful and affectionate serv’t. 
C. Wesiey. 


Our third ietter is from the sainted Fletcher, ad- 
dressed to his most esteemed friend and associate, Mr. 
William Perronet, son of the venerable Vincent Per- 
ronet. Till a short time before the date of this letter 
Mr. Fletcher and Mr. Perronet had been lodging in 
one house in Nyon, whither both had gone for restora- 
tion of health. About the beginning of this year— 
1780—they were obliged to separate, Mr. Perronet 
going to Lausanne. Mr. Fletcher was anxious to re- 
turn to England, as is intimated in the letter, and pro- 
posed to do so in the following September, but was 
detained by many circumstances, among others the 
sickness of the friend to whom this letter is written 
and his own ill-health, so that he did not reach En- 
gland till April, 1781. THis friend, Mr. Perronet, never 
saw England again, but continued to fail in health, 





* Perhaps his brother, John Wesley. 
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and died December 2, 1781. The matter referred to 
in the letter is a question of inheritance between Mr. 
Perronet and the co-heirs, and was settled as advised 
by Mr. Fletcher: 

J. Fustcusr To Mons. Perroner. 

26 Juty, [1780.] 

My Dear Friend,—I have received your paquet. My brother 
and I think that to apply again at Berne to Leurs Excellen- 
ces would be wire-drawing, and setting Berne and Geneva 
together by the ears. That would require much time, trou- 
ble, and expense, and the best way is now to agree with the 
co-heirs and make the best composition you can. You must 
wait for the instructions Mr. Monod promises to give you. 
It does not seem the co-heirs deny your right. That question 
is not touched in the letters. God deliver us from the hands 
of men! My brother joins me in love to you and Miss Per- 
ronet. I do my little jobs as fast as I can, but seem stalled 
as well as yourself. However, you should try to conclude 
that we may set out in September. Cast all your burdens 
upon the Lord. Let nothing make you uneasy. Peace is 
better than money. Our heavenly inheritance is in good 
hands. The New Testament ia in full force. Jesus keeps 
possession of the estate for us, and the people of Geneva have 
no influence before the great Tribunal. I don’t know when 
I shall go to Lausanne; however, I hope it will be soon. 
Farewell, my dear friend. 


Iam yours in J. Christ, J. Frercner. 


PorTRAIT OF WESLEY.—Before the destructive fire 
which laid in ashes the magnificent building known 
as Pike's Opera House of this city, and which broke 
up and scattered for the time many a noble branch 
of business which was carried on in the immense 
establishment, we received from Strobridge & Co., a 
copy of their chromo-lithograph of Mr. Wesley in 
cabinet size and very handsome oval frame. It is a 
beautiful picture, and its execution and finish as a 
chromo-lithograph are worthy of all praise. These 
pictures are sometimes spoken of as “pictures in oil 
colors,” and, though this is hardly a correct statement 
of their true character, yet they present not a few of 
the fine effects of pictures in oil. The original portrait 
from which this chromo was made was the property 
of Rev. J. W. Hitt, of Brookville, Indiana, who re- 
ceived it from Rev. Daniel Hitt, one of our early 
Book Agents, who received it directly from Dr. Coke. 
It was a favorite portrait with many, and presented 
some pleasing effects as a likeness of Mr. Wesley, but 
we did not greatly admire it, nor could we heartily 
accept it as a standard likeness. We are pained to 
learn, however, that it also was destroyed by the 
devouring flames; but we were told by one of the 
firm to-day that they still possess a very accurate copy 
of it painted in oil, and we were glad to learn from 
the same authority that, nothing daunted by their 
misfortunes, they will proceed as rapidly as possible 
to reproduce their beautiful chromo-lithograph from 
this copy. Almost by the time these lines reach our 
readers they think they will again be ready to receive 
orders for the new portrait. We admire the coura- 
geous and enterprising spirit of these men, and of 
others who suffered by this calamity, and we devoutly 
hope that éhey will soon be able to make good their 
losses. We should also say here that the noble book 
establishment cf R. W. Carroll & Co., to which we had 
to make reference in our “ Literary Notices,” was also 
destroyed. In those “ Notices” we referred as usual 
to the old firm, as we have assurance that in a very 
short time they will open another establishment on 





Fourth-street, and will be ready to attend to all or- 
ders. Such enterprise deserves success, and we are 
quite sure they will have it. 


MINISTER TO Equapor.—We are pleased to learn 
that our friend W. T. Coggeshall, well known as a cor- 
respondent of the Repository, has been appointed Min- 
ister of the United States to Equador, South America. 
We are confident that he will honorably and successfully 
represent our Government, and we are expecting some 
valuable contributions from his pen. 


ARTICLES ACCEPTED.—Being unable, through illness, 
to dispose of ali the articles we had on hand at the 
close of the previous month, and the number still ac- 
cumulating on our hands, we will not now be able to 
clear our table before closing up the number. The 
following we file for use as opportunity shall offer : 
Aunt Mary; Docile and Claude; Within the Door; An 
Autumn Idyl, Like as a Father; Jesus Suffered; How 
Aunt Ann learned to Ride; Adventures Among the 
Literati; Uncle Norman Bayly; Sighing for Home; 
Johnny's Temptation; Birdie; My Brother; The Tempt- 
ation of Christ; Going Home in Springtime; The- Star; 
Life’s Voyage, and James’s Bounty Land. 


ARTICLES DECLINED.—The following, for want of 
room and other reasons, we must lay aside : The Caged 
Bird; California Camp Meetings—a good article, but we 
are too crowded at present; Sweet Allie—rather pretty, 
but we receive a great amount of the same kind; Our 
Methodist Temple, etc.; To day; Beauty; Little Blind 
Lillie, and others by the same author, that might suit 
if we were not overpressed with poetry; Plea for the 
Indian; The Sad, Sad Feast; Authorship; To Ida—per- 
sonal addresses in poetry never used; Eddie's Sleep— 
though declining this we would like to see more from 
the author; Reunion; The First Rose; A Reminiscence— 
only declined because we will not be able to find room 
for it; The Past and Future; Hope; The Recompense; 
Why art thou Cast Down? and The Centenary. We 
have a number of other articles on hand which we have 
not yet been able to examine. 


Our ENGRAVINGS.—We offer you two pleasing pic- 
tures the present month. The subject of “ Saturday 
Afternoon” will awaken many delightful memories of 
the long ago. Who has not waited for and welcomed 
the Saturday afternoon of the Mays that have long 
since passed? With the school-tasks over, the Satur- 
day morning’s “ chores” done up, mother’s last touches 
and kisses resting upon us, how often, with the boys 
and girls that long ago became men and women, have 
we hied away to the green fields, to the woods just 
clothing themselves with their Spring garments, to 
gather the first flowers of May! Yes, and how often, 
too, we placed those gathered flowers on little girlish 
heads, some of which are now blossoming with other 
flowers more silvery and fine, and some of which 
are resting in the church-yard with the flowers of this 
new May growing above them! Alas! how the years 
and the rough changes of life have been gliding in 
between those Saturday afternoons and now! A pic- 
ture of finer execution is the bold coast and storm- 
scene, “ The Rescue,” painted by Mr. Phillips, and 
engraved by our ever-faithful artist, Mr. Wellstood. 
We need not describe it; look on it and study it, and 
we are sure you will find much to admire. 
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